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More than half the income from Britain’s exports is drained away in 
importing food from abroad. The price of foreign food is rising. Dearer food 
means dearer living and increased production costs. It becomes increasingly difficult, 
therefore, to sell goods abroad at a competitive price unless this trend can be reversed. 

The quickest way to do this is to grow cheaper, more plentiful food for ourselves. 


There are 17 million acres of rough grazing in this country where the fertility could 
be enormously increased with the proper treatment. So we have the land to grow more food. 


But the £5 million in 3 years, which is all that has been allocated for this purpose, is inadequate. 


What farmers need is more of the modern farming equipment that can bring to 
agriculture the efficiency, increased output and lower production costs that modern 
machinery and methods have brought to industry. Once this is understood 

this leak in the nation’s economy can soon be plugged. 

2 Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry. 
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After One Session 


HE Parliament elected last October has all but finished its first 
session. By the time that the holidays and the party conferences 
are over, Mr Churchill’s Government will be a year old. It would be 
pleasant to think that before then the leaders of both parties will have 
reflected dispassionately on the lessons of the session. There have been 
important achievements. It is no small thing that ¢conomic disaster 
has been staved off. British foreign policy has been made coherent 
and firm again, and has been expounded in Parliament with wisdom 
and skill. But neither side can feel on balance any satisfaction with 
what it has done ; and neither, if it were dispassionate, would have any 
difficulty in identifying the things that have done it discredit. Foreign 
affairs apart, the Government has been, to an unexpected degree, inde- 
cisive in policy and at times incompetent in Parliamentary tactics, in 
debate and in administration.. The Opposition has shown a degree 
of political immorality that, if not altogether unexpected, certainly 
comes near to being unprecedented. 


There are things to be said in defence of the politicians. They are 
not yet used’ to the close division of power shown at the last two 
elections. The resulting tension and uncertainty are obviously bad for 
both Government and Opposition. | To believe that the unhappiness 
of the session had no deeper cause than this would be ‘comforting, but 
it is unrealistic. The Government has never had any difficulty in 
mustering. its supporters for the division lobbies and, on all appear- 
ances, is as little likely to fall by defeat in Parliament as-any of its pre- 
decessors with more impressive-majorities. It is despite their Parlia- 
mentary voting that the Tories have little faith in themselves and have 
failed in this session to dispose of any major:item of their legislative 
programme. Four measures were promised in the King’s Speech—to 
denationalise road haulage and steel, to strengthen the Monopolies 
Commission, and to embody the surviving emergency regulations in an 
Act requiring annual renewal. None of these has even begun its Parlia- 
mentary career. The volume of its legislation is, of course,.no measure 
of a Government’s worth, but the fact remains that the Conservatives 
chose to embark on four major measures and after nine months have 
got nowhere with them. If it does nothing else, that failure certainly 
saps their self-confidence. 


There are more important symptoms of the Government’s weakness. 
The first is purely political. One would have expected that through 
last winter and spring, at least, Ministers could escape blame for rising 
prices and similar discontents ; responsibility could fairly be pinned on 
their predecessors. Yet this the Government has entirely failed to do 
—as it showed in its ill-judged intervention over transport fares. The 
breakdown is in the simpler arts of political persuasion, and its con- 
sequence is a sense of growing unpopularity that has helped to make 
most Ministers less rather than more confident as they have become 
accustomed to their offices. 


This, however, is only the superficial cause. If Ministers have let 
themselves be condemned for not doing the impossible—for failing 
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to reduce prices or provide more meat—that is largely 
because they have not, either-before or since the election, 
offered’ the public any more realistic standards of judg- 
ment. They have emphasised, of course, how difficult 
the country’s problems are ; they have not made anyone 
feel that the problems are now being tackled in a new and 
more imaginative spirit. The one distinctive Tory 
measure that has reached the stage of a published Bill— 
for transport—is the one.on which the Government has 
made the poorest showing. In most other matters, 
Ministers have been content to make it their strongest 
argument that Labour did much the same. There could 
be no plainer confession of weakness. For the end result 
of Labour policy was, on the Tories’ own argument, to 
leave this country insolvent and jnsecure. 

The tighter credit policy is new, it is true, and is doing 
much good, but their unsureness whether they were 
tackling inflation or deflation has hopelessly confused 
Ministers’ presentation of the case. They can claim, in 
immediate economic affairs, to have saved the country 
from imminent disaster, but that has been done—with 
American aid—before, and it does not lead to any con- 
viction that the econdémy is being put permanently on a 
sounder footing. If Tory navigation has helped the ship 
to ride out one storm—and even that is not yet certain— 
it does not look in any better shape to face the next. The 
Government has had to ask the public to accept some 
sacrifices but has not shown them to be the necessary and 
sufficient price of solvency and security in the longer run. 
The fact that the sacrifices are small therefore does not 
make them any less irritating. 


* 


If the Government had had to face a united and com- 
petent Opposition all this would already have been 
disastrous, at least for its morale. Jn fact, it has had to 
cope with nothing worse than an Opposition trying to 
conceal its own differences by rowdiness. The arrogant 
and empty clamour from the Labour benches in this 
session must be deeply distasteful to those—Mr Attlee, 
no doubt, and Mr Morrison—who understand and value 
Parliamentary government. No more excusable are the 
techniques of pure obstruction, of wasting time over 
some measures, like the Army Act, that are not really 
controversial. In themselves, perhaps, these things 
should not be taken too seriously: They may be dis- 
missed as the mob inanities that frustrated back- 
benchers, cooped up in Parliament by the Whips, will 
always drift into if they are-not held in check by firm 
leadership. That may be an excuse for many members, 
but the danger for the future lies precisely in the effec- 
tive collapse of Mr Attlee’s leadership. No doubt the 
Labour party is sound enough in the limbs ; the question 
is what is happening to the nerve-centres. 


Her Majesty’s Opposition may normally be taken to 
have two purposes. One is to improve, by its criticism, 
the current conduct of the country’s affairs; and the 
other is to get as much party advantage as possible out 
of doing so. It is difficult to see that the Labour party’s 
conduct, especially in the past few weeks, has much 
relation to either purpose. It is solely concerned with the 
struggle for power inside the party. That is why, for 
example, the solemn procedure of the vote of censure is 
misused in order to register what are, in fact, quite small 
differences with the Government. The censure as such 
pleases the militants, while the moderates console them- 
selves by the relative mildness of its phrasing. The 
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general formula is devastatingly simple. It is to fing 
the lowest common factor: i members cannot 
agree on any new ideas, they can keep in step by forget- 
ting, in practice, the ideas some of them had when they 
were in office. They can oppose by setting aside al) jhe 
requirements for solvency and security that Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr Bevin used to preach about. 

The change was made easiest, and was made first, 
in economic policy. As early as the first economic debate 
of 1952, Mr Attlee was arguing that inflation does pot 
matter ; to check inflation by cuts in the social services 
“is, surely, utterly fantastic.” The world is, surely, fiar. 
for who-can see round it from Westminster ? It has 
long been plain that the Labour party could have a 
realistic financial policy only if its leaders ignored the 
wishes of most of their followers. But that, it now 
appears, was too charitable an interpretation. Labour 
will in truth accept a realistic policy only if its leaders are 
so awed by having a crisis on their hands that they 
will surrender policy-making to one man who has kept 
his head. And the leaders, like the backbenchers, w!! 
forget as soon as they can. This is the only basis for 
most Labour criticism of Mr Butler’s policy. 

In foreign affairs and defence the retreat from realism 
had to be slower: the policy of the Conservative Gov- 
ernment was so plainly a continuation, in all essentials, 
of its predecessor’s.. But the retreat is now complete. 
Whatever the original rights and wrongs of German te- 
armament, the effective choice now plainly lies between 
pushing ahead with it and abandoning it. Yet, in order 
to avoid splitting itself (much) in the division lobbies. 
the Labour party was willing last week to oppose by 
quibbling about timing—and to go on to register, on this 
narrow ground, a vote against the Government that wil! 
necessarily be interpreted abroad as opposition to the 
principle of German rearmament. _ Bipartisanship in 
foreign policy has been ended not because the leaders of 
the Labour party have changed their minds but because 
they no longer dare to stand up for what they think. 

There was never any doubt that in opposition Labour 
policy would move some way to the Left. Criticism 
not of the movement but of the incoherent and irrespon- 
sible form that it is being allowed to take. -The reason 
why it takes that form is not, though it often appears so, 
that the party has suddenly lost all common sense. The 
reason is that its leaders, feeling insecure, have chosen 
not to exercise leadership but just to hang on. Yet while 
that is the major cause, the Government certainly must 
bear some responsibility for the behaviour of its 
opponents. It provides the Socialists with every reason 


for believing that they can win the next election on the 


Tories’ mistakes ; they can probably gain votes without 
being sensible and moderate themselves, and Mr 
Morrison’s strongest argument within the party is corre- 
spondingly weakened. On the other side of the account, 
Labour’s irresponsibility and umrealism increase the 
Government’s difficulties in both economic and foreign 
policy. And the Government’s weakness in turn further 
encourages Labour’s reckless arrogance. 

This is the vicious spiral that has begun to, turn aftct 
one session of Conservative government. If it is allowed 
to go unchecked the outlook for British politics and the 
British people is deeply and unnecessarily disturbing. | © 
stop the spiral before it is too late is equally the interest 
of the majority of moderate men among oe leaders of 


both parties. Is it really too much to ask that both sides 
should think afresh what they can do to stop it? 


“ 
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Debtors and Creditors 


HERE is probably a greater chance now than at any 
: time since the conference at Bretton Woods that 
the baffling problems of international trade, payments 
and investment within the free world will be considered 
and dealt with jointly by the whole western world. For 
one thing, the risk has faded that an isolationist might 

= the next President of the United States. For another, 
eight years of paying lipservice to the Bretton Woods 
ideals and pursuing an almost exactly contrary policy 
have convinced most people that the principles them- 
selves had better be re-examined. Never before has there 
been so much talk on both sides of the Atlantic of the 
need for a common system of economics and for long- 
term plans of economic co-operation to underpin the 
political and strategic unity of the Atlantic community. 
Never before has it been said with quite so much 
emphasis that, in this mew system, creditors and debtors 
alike have their contribution to make and that the new 
arrangement will entail duties on both sides. 


Unhappily, the creditors tend to speak more of the 
duties of the debtors and the debtors to stress the 
responsibilities of the creditors. Yet it is only creditors 
who can take action on the credit side ; and if the debtors 
are to make the efforts necessary to right their position, 
they will have to do so willingly. The remaining months 
of 1952 are likely to be a -period of preparation 
and discussion; action must in any case await the 
election of a new President and a new Congress. It is 
fortunate that, te serve as an agenda for discussion, an 
objective document should exist, prepared by an inter- 
national panel of experts, which brings much light—and 
no heat—to a study of the behaviour of nations whose 
balances of payments are out of equilibrium. 


The working party which has presented its conclusions 
upon the “internal financial situation” of member 
countries to the Council of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation studied only four case histories 
—of two creditors, the United States and Belgium, and 
of two debtors, Britain and France. But the points it 
emphasises and the conclusions it draws apply over a 
much wider field. The starting point is the state of affairs 
in 1951. Admittedly it was an abnormal year ; the violent 
upheaval in world prices after the start of the Korean 
war was still in progress and the programmes of large- 
scale rearmament in the West were just beginning. 
Nevertheless, all the member states of OEEC, the 
countries of the sterling area and of North America were 


exposed in varying measure to these general upheavals 
and the fact remains that in some the response was to 
hold a balance in their economies, in others it was a 
plunge into renewed inflation, and thence into trouble 
with the balance of payments. When all differing factors 
are allowed for, it is at least likely that the deficit nations 
had some policy in common and that the creditors 
achieved success by some of the same means. 


* 


The report of the OEEC working party leaves very 
little doubt about what this common factor was—it was 
credit policy. It is, indeed, a striking fact that every 
country whose position improved between 1950 and 
1951, or remained on the credit side, practised some 
degree of credit restraint, while all those whose position 
deteriorated did not. This cannot be merely coincidence. 
To say that this was the common factor does not, of 
course, in any way exclude other elements of the 
problem. It cannot, for instance, be denied that Britain 
suffered cruelly in 1951 from the sharp unfavourable 
movement of the terms of trade. But Belgium and Ger- 
many are also countries that import raw materials and sell 
manufactures, and they were not driven into deficit. It is 
true also that a given degree of internal inflation affects 
different countries differently. To judge by the figures 
of price rises alone, there was no more internal inflation 
in Britain in 1951 than in the United States, and though 
there were some moves towards credit restriction in 
America, they were not very drastic. But the answer is 
that a given degree of inflation can hurt a country in 
Britain’s position much more than one in America’s— 
just as the consumption of whipped cream and fried 
potatoes can do much more to the weight of some people 
than others. Only creditors can afford cheap money. 


Perhaps the clearest object lesson is given by Germany. 
The Germans in 1951 had some advantages that have 
nothing to do with credit policy. They are prepared to 
work very hard and, either by good luck or good manage- 
ment, they contrived to build up their stocks of raw 
materials at the right moment—not at the wrong 
moment, as the British Government did. Nevertheless, 
the main reason for the contrast between Germany’s 
deficit in 1950 and surplus in 1951 lies, beyond much 
doubt, in the conservative financial policy that was 
followed, on the advice of an OEEC mission. Financial 
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policy alone can, perhaps, achieve very little ; but without 
it other methods designed to right the balance of pay- 
ments can achieve nothing. 


The evidence is far too strong to make it any longer 
possible to deny the close link between an internal 
financial policy which averts inflation by adjusting the 
flow of demand to the flow of supply and a nation’s 
ability to secure balance in its international payments. 
If the evidence from the creditors were not already 
strong, the evidence from the debtors would be over- 
whelming. In Britain, during the crucial year of 19§1, 
inflation was, it is true, no worse than in earlier years. 
But the degree of suppressed inflation made it impossible 
to counteract the general adverse conditions of the year 
and such particular disasters as the loss of revenue from 
Abadan. Control over the extension of credit was too lax, 
the “degree of flaccidity ” in the credit system too pro- 
nounced for financial policy to play its part in checking 
internal demand and making sufficient resources available 
for export. The result was sensational. A creditor by 
some {244 millions in 1950, Britain fell into debt to the 
extent of {£521 million in the following year and even 
today after rigorous cuts in the import programme and 


some relaxation in armament, balance has not yet been 
restored. 


It is in France that inflation had the most devastating 
consequences as a result of the unfavourable conditions 
of 1951. The rise in prices there was higher than in any 
other OEEC country save Austria and Iceland and the 
increase in the cost of living was 20 per cent higher than 
in the United States. The deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments reached a figure—at £377 millions—four times 
higher than in 1950 and almost level with the phenomenal 
deficit of 1947. Admittedly, the intérnal inflation was 
accelerated by the traditional French distrust of a 
devaluing franc and the tendency of real savings to vanish 
into stockings at home and into bank accounts abroad. 
It is also true that wages were considerably increased in 
that period. But the distrust could not have had so devas- 
tating an effect if demand and consumption had not been 
sustained all the time by the ease with which private 


interests and the government could resort to inflationary 
borrowing. 


* 


The decisive character of lax financial policy in 
France’s case is, moreover, confirmed from the experience 
of another state—Australia—in which such special 
features as French psychology were entirely absent. The 
Australians are by tradition a people that neither distrust 
their currency nor hoard their savings: Yet in 1950 and 
1951, as the general inflationary pressures gathered 
strength, accentuated by high earnings from wool and 
from the automatic licking of wage increases to the rise 
in the cost of living, uncontrolled credit expansion, both 
in basic capital expenditure and in a mass of inessential 
industrial ‘activity, stoked the inflationary fires, blew up 
internal demand and produced by the end of 1951 a 
soaring deficit in the balance of payments. The resem- 
blance between the deterioration in the two economies 
is further underlined by both governments grasping at 
the same remedy—a flat 50 per cent cut in their import 
programmes. 


It is at this point that the connection between internal 
financial stability and the duty of the debtor in inter- 
national trade becomes obvious enough. Internal in- 
fiation leads to unbalance in international payments, 
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for demand rising without a corresponding rise in internal 
supply goes hungrily out to eat up the supplies of o:her 
people, or the supplies that ought to be sold to other 
people. Checked in its early manifestations by adequate 
restraints on credit, it will not run a nation catastrophic- 
ally into debt. Left to itself, it runs up deficits so 
alarming that only panic action with a hatchet can stave 
off bankruptcy—hence the scale of the French and 
Australian cuts. 

Yet such sudden curtailments of trade are disastrous 
to steady international commerce. A year ago. the 
liberalisation of trade in E gave grounds for hope 
that a more rational and ient division of labour 
might one day emerge. Virtually all members of 
OEEC, with the exception of Turkey and three 
countries—Greece, Austria and Iceland—which are 
recognised to be in special difficulties, had freed 70 per 
cent and more of their private intra-European trade from 
licensing (Germany has liberalised 82 per cent, Belgium 
88 per cent, Italy 99 per cent). But now Britain’s degree 
of liberalisation has fallen below 46 per cent and tha: of 
France to zero. To secure the §0 per cent cut in French 
purchases, all imports are now subject again to licensing. 
Quite apart from the disruption which such wholesale 
cuts impose, the policy itself can only lead at last to a 
general reduction in trade. 


* 


There can, in the light of 1951’s experience, be very 
little doubt about the first two items on the list of com- 
mandments for countries running into deficit in their 
international accounts. The first is to take corrective 
action promptly, before the deficit has reached crisis pro- 
portions. The second is that corrective action, whatever 
else it may consist of, should include action to remove 
any excess of domestic credit that may exist. 


It is, of course, perfectly true that the debtors alone 
cannot guarantee an expanding world economy. World 
trade cannot grow if the creditor nations do not accept 
the need for expansion and prefer to make hard money 
and balanced books their only aim. The criticism can 
perhaps be levelled with somé justice at Belgium, a per- 
sistent creditor since the war. It is also true that the 
maintenance of high tariffs and relatively low foreign 
lending in the United States is incompatible with the role 
of the greatest creditor nation. 


Yet the debtors would perhaps be well advised at this 
Stage to concentrate upon their own responsibilities. ‘I he 
United States has after all ‘maintained so far a consistently 

_high and expanding level of employment and for some 
time to come, as the OEEC experts point out, armament 
production alone is likely to ensure a continuance of 
oe activity. The debtors must therefore ask them- 
selves what degree of world expansion. demand as 4 
condition for their own solvency. May k not be that, 


_ spoilt by so much free giving from other nations, 


solvency has ceased to seem to them either a necessary 
or even a moral choice ?__- . 

So long as national ings in work or com- 
petitiveness or efficiency are tolerated and even 
encouraged by inflation and import cutting, the first 
contribution to the restoration of national solvency cann«' 
come from the creditors. It must come from the defic:( 
nations themselves. The debtors’ duties may be on!y 
half the story, but, in the conditions of 1952, they make 
up the first chapters of the book. _ ! 
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New Patterns 


7" week an historic meeting has been taking place 
at Honolulu in the middle of the Pacific. Mr 
Acheson, the American Secretary of State, flew there to 
meet the Ministers for External Affairs of Australia and 
New Zealand, Mr Casey and Mr Webb, for the first 
session of the Pacific Defence Council. It is natural to 
see in this conference the beginnings of what might 
entually become a defence organisation for the Pacific 
hich would bear comparison with the North Atlantic 
reaty Organisation. If that hope were to be fulfilled, 
the free world would indeed have reason to feel prepared 
for the worst that the two great Communist powers, 
Russia and China, could throw against it. 


Fot the moment, however, this hope is still a long way 
from realisation, and it can do little good to exaggerate 
either the scope of 
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degree of preparedness | a. eaae7 OO: 
and organisation that ; 3 - Sy? 
the Pacific Defence Yew? ge 


Council so far repre- 
sents. Its official name 
is the ANZUS Council 
—for Australia, New 
Zealand and the 
United States—and a 
feature of its present 
session is that the 
Council has been de- 
liberately limited to 
the ministers and offi- 
cials of three of the 
sovereign, English- 
speaking powers in the 
Pacific; there is not 
even an observer 
present from the 
United Kingdom, 
These limits are a 
source of strength as 
well as of weakness: of 
strength because the 
unity of purpose and 
determination of the 
three powers cannot be questioned ; of weakness because 
any defence organisation which is to operate effectively 
in the western Pacific must sooner or later include, not 
only the United. Kingdom, but perhaps France and 
certainly Asian members too. 

Che prime task of the present session was to agree 
upon the machinery of the Council. It is true that Mr 
“asey spoke in his opening address of an exchange of 
views on “ situations in the Pacific affecting the security 
of all.” -The three statesmen, backed by their experts, 
could hardly come together without discussing the 
general problems with which their new organisation is 
designed to deal. But the origins and purpose of the 
( “ouncil demand that the session should not end without 
(aking administrative decisions which are bound to have 
tequired most of the time available for discussion. 
"stablishment of the Pacific Defence Council was agreed 
upon by the United States as a method of implementing 
the Buarantee of security which it gave to the 
‘usttalians and New Zealanders last year, in return for 
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in the Pacific 


their acceptance of the Japanese peace treaty. The aim 
therefore must be to set up permanent committees which 
can keep a constant watch on all developments in the 
Pacific—strategic, political, military and economic—that 
may affect the new alliance. It is announced that one 
committee will deal primarily with the military aspect : 
it will be established somewhere in the Pacific itself, 
perhaps at Honolulu. The other, or others, should clearly 
be based in Washington. 


Although the mainspring of the Pacific Defence 
Council lies in Australian fears of a revival of aggressive 
Japanese militarism, this does not fully explain the 
reasons for its present limited membership. Nor. does 
it quite account for the fact that the Council represents 
the nucleus of a Pacific defence structure which is more 
likely to have to oppose 
Communist than 
Japanese aggression 
During the period in 
which negotiations 
took place last year 
three factors gave the 
Pacific Defence Coun- 
cil its present size and 
form. There was, first, 
a need for -haste in 
drawing up the Ameri- 
can guarantee to 
Australia and New 
Zealand, if the 
Japanese peace treaty 
was not to be delayed 
any longer than it had 
been already. This 
prevented the  inclu- 
sion of the United 
Kingdom in the treaty, 
since to bring it in 
would have raised 
complex issues in re- 
gard to British Pacific 
territories such as 

Malaya and Hong- 
kong, and these would have taken a good deal of time 
and negotiation to solve. Secondly, it was perfectly 
clear that an American guarantee in no way weakened 
Britain’s recognised obligation to come to the assistance 
of Australia and New Zealand in time of war. If these 
members of the Commonwealth were attacked, the rest 
of the Commonwealth would be in the battle anyway. 
An American guarantee merely transformed the chances 
of fighting effectively in the Pacific from the outset. 






f 
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So 


* 


Now that the first practical steps have been taken to 
set up the Pacific Defence Council, the next should be 
to hammer out answers to the problems for which there 
was too little time last year. It may be that the Ameri- 
cans, who face an increasing risk of formal commitments 
to defend far too many distant territories, cannot in an 
election year be expected to bind themselves over 
Malaya or Hongkong. But in time it should not be 
impossible to devise a formula which would recognise 
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the two undeniable facts: that Britain is committed to 
fighting if Australia and New Zealand are attacked, and 
that the United States could not in fact be indifferent 
to an attack upon Hongkong or an invasion of Malaya. 
The third factor which has limited the present size 
of the Council is simply the difficulty of making a cap 
to fit such a wide variety of heads as are to be found in 
the western Pacific. From the American point of view, 
it might have been best to try to combine in a single 
agreement all those territories to the defence of which 
the United States is already formally bound. They are 
Japan, the Formosa of Chiang Kai-shek, and. the 
Philippines, as well as the two Commonwealth nations. 
But there are many obvious reasons why that was 
impossible at this stage, among them the fact that 
Australian public opinion would not accept it. To the 
Australians, the rise of a new Japan inspires a fear similar 
to that which the French feel about Germany. More- 
over, neither the Japanese nor the Chinese Nationalists 
are in a position to undertake the reciprocal commitments 
towards the United States which have been written into 
the treaties with Australia and New Zealand. — 
Although the conditions and problems in the Pacific 
and South East Asia are quite different from those which 
existed in Europe between the end of the war and the 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949, it is 
reasonable to compare the stages by which defence 
arrangements have developed, since the ultimate object 
is the same. In Europe, the first step was the Treaty of 
Dunkirk in 1947, by which Britain and France aimed to 
protect themselves against Germany. As the menace of 
Russia grew, this alignment was extended the next year 
into the Brussels Treaty, which included the Benelux 
powers. Then, with American and Canadian support, 
the defence structure under the North Atlantic Treaty 
became wider in scope, stronger and far more elaborate. 
Today, the Pacific Defence Council represents, perhaps, 
a streamlined version of the Dunkirk Treaty period— 
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streamlined because with America already an ally and 
with the experience gained in E the stage is already 
set for an expansion of the Council into a general Pacific 
Pact when the moment is ripe. The fact, however, that 
almost none of the Asian states is yet both willing ang 
able to join must mean that the moment is some way off. 
Even though the Atlantic experience is a guide, the 
special problems of the Far East are likely to make Pacific 
integration slower than that of the West. 


* 


The immediate issue before the Pacific Defence 
Council is, therefore, consolidation rather than expansion, 
In practice this means ensuring that~ the alliance of 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States in the 
Pacific becomes as strong as possible’ as quickly as 
possible. That is largely a task of liaison with the main 
defence organisation of the western world, Nato. It is a 
question of seeing that Australia and New Zealand 
receive a proper share of the arms of the free world, and 
that they themselves use their own resources to the 
maximum economic and military effect. 


When Mr Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, was 
in Washington and London earlier in the summer, he 
asked if Australia might join Nato. Although his request 
.was rightly enough refused, on the grounds that it would 
make Nato unwieldy and destroy its original concept, 
the problem of the Australians and New Zealanders is 
real. They feel not only that they run the risk of being 
a long way down in the arms queue but also that they 
stand committed to the consequences of policies in which 
they have little say. If the Pacific Defence Council can 
help to bridge this gap between the two ends of the free 
world by working in close contact with the Standing 
Group of Nato in Washington, it will fully justify the 
time and effort which have been put into its construction 
this week at Honolulu. 


The Uneasy Triangle 


N one respect, and one only, the Conservative Gov- 

ernment has by its own actions altered the economic 
climate. In spite of the widely expressed fears of a 
slump, it has been faced, like its predecessors, with an 
urgent need to prevent personal incomes from outrun- 
ning real national production. Labour relied chiefly on 
cutting inflated incomes down to size by taxation ; Con- 
servative policy, reviving the monetary weapon, is rather 
to prevent them from rising in the first place. This shift 
of emphasis is for many reasons a good thing. But it 
sharpens an incompatibility which in one way or another 
has bedevilled Britain’s economic affairs ever since the 
war: the three-cornered incompatibility between a stable 
price level, full employment, and the free collective bar- 
gaining by which the size of so many incomes is deter- 
mined. 


Theoretically, at least, one can have any two of these 
desirable things. Neither theoretically nor in practice is 
it possible to have all three.. A community can have 
stability of prices and full employment if it can bring 
itself to do without free collective bargaining. A really 
effective control of wages would require an all-powerful 
central authority not only holding down aggregate wage 
increases to whatever sum was genuinely justified by real 


national productivity but also sorting out relative wages 
according to some sound objective standard. If the two 
sides of industry were willing to accept such an iron 
control, employment could be kept as near to 100 per 
cent as the sheer physical immobility of labour would 
allow, without any pressure on prices resulting. This 1s 
the way in which efficient dictatorships solve the problem. 

Alternatively, full employment can be combined with 
free collective bargaining, but only by paying the penalty 
of an incessant upward spiral of costs and prices. Full 


employment means high bargaining power for the. 


workers, high bargaining power means wage. increascs 
which, in greater or less degree, outrun the growth 0! 
productivity ; these high wages not only raise costs but, 
by swelling demand, pull up prices and generate high 
profits ; high prices and profits whet employers’ eager- 
ness to obtain more labour ; and so da capo... The disad- 
vantages of this state of affairs are obvious oe ey 
community is willing to pay this price, then full employ- 
ment and fee cle vetmal could at least 
theoretically coexist. en : 

Or, as a third possibility, an economy can have stability 
of the value of money and free collective nerpenng if it 
is willing to sacrifice full employment. e central 
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monetary authority, with its control over purchasing 
power and credit, can make it hopelessly unprofitable 
for employers in general to meet demands for higher 
wages. Since there is no answer to the argument 
chat you cannot get blood from a stone, a sufficiently 
rough monetary policy makes it safe to leave wage 
bargains to settle themselves ; but when wages are thus 
settied, the workers whom it does not pay to employ, to 
supply a market where there is not much money about, 
will simply remain out of work. 


* 


Full employment, stability of prices, or the free wage 
barzain—some concession, some abasement of the ideally 
desirable, must be made on at least one of the three. But 
on which one? And to what extent? The more uncom- 
promisingly public opinion insists on keeping all- three 
unimpaired, the sharper in fact is their mutual opposi- 
tion. Something must give way in any case; if the 
sacrifice is not made deliberately it happens by default. 
What has been seen in Great Britain over the last six 
years is an adamantine insistence on full employment ; 
freedom of collective bargaining tempered only by the 
(at times considerable) moderation of the trade union 
leaders ; and prices which have never stopped rising. Of 
the three desirable things, the British community has had 
a full dose of one, a fairly large dose of the second, and 
very little of the third. . This has not been a deliberate 
choice ; stability of values has been, as it were, the 
neglected residuary victim. It may be, nevertheless, that 
even if the choice had been fully conscious and deliberate, 
it would have gone the same way. So passionate is the 
devotion of the present generation to full employment, 
so strong is the position of the trade unions and their 
attachment to free collective bargaining, that the British 
people might, with open eyes, abandon the stability of 
their money rather than endanger the other two. One 
cannot be sure ; the rising cost of living is not to be un- 
derrated as a bogey. But a deliberate policy of securing 
full employment and freedom of collective bargaining 
at the cost of permanently rising prices is perhaps suffi- 
ciently plausible to serve as a hypothesis. Let us, there- 
fore, assume that it is what the British people would 
desire, and enquire whether it is a practicable choice. 


It is less so, probably, in this country than in any other 
in the world. If the United States chose to put itself on 
an express price escalator, it could do so, not indeed with 
impunity but with far less immediate prospects of 
disaster. Even in the United States, there would be some 
immediate penalty price to be paid. A lot of injustice 
and waste will be tolerated when the alternative is the 
collapse of a boom, but will they be tolerated in- 
definitely? The whole beauty of inflation as a stimulus 
to activity and a guarantee of full employment is that it 
widens the margin between business costs and business 
returns. It does this only because costs are relatively 
xed ; and costs are fixed precisely because some people 
and some types of income are not on the escalator. So long 
as cnough suckers are available to accept fixed returns 
‘n funny money, it will be possible to postpone the final 
turn of inflation—the savers’ strike, the flight from the 
currency into any and every alternative asset, the collapse 
ot investment and of employment itself, and a general 
chaos fatal to free society. But the more unmistakably 
the climate of inflation is established, the more it is taken 
for granted, the faster and more inevitably the essential 
supply of suckers will run out. 
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Even in the most favourable circumstances, therefore, 
the ideal of an accepted and permanent inflation, 
sufficierit to guarantee full employment in the face of 
the steadily rising wage levels that free collective bar- 
gaining, even if used with restraint, will infallibly bring 
about, is an illusion. The trick may work for a time, but 
it is unlikely te work for very long. This is true for a 
closed or nearly self-sufficient economy ; it is doubly true 
for Great Britain. Britain’s ability to maintain 
full employment, let alone the national standard 
of living, depends on Britain’s capacity to offer foreign 
buyers good value for money. That capacity certainly 
cannot be combined with a permanent and accelerating 
inflation. Long before reaching the stage of collapse from 
its own internal contradictions, a full employment policy 
which destroys all stability of monetary values is bound, 
in a country situated as is Great Britain, to destroy itself. 
It has already come perilously near to doing so. 


“* 


Still, one must not speak in absolute terms. Stability 
of values, it has been argued, cannot be jettisoned for the 
sake of full employment and free collective bargaining ; 
but one need not identify stability with an absolutely 
fixed and sacrosanct price level. Few economists believe 
that a rigid ceiling on prices is either necessary or even a 
particularly good thing for economic health. Indeed, the 
general consensus of economic opinion is that a slowly 
rising price level is more conducive to “ stability” in 
every sense that matters. In the absence of deliberate 
policy (or of the special pressures of war and cold war) 
well-developed free economies: do tend to pull over to 
one side—the side of over-thriftiness, of falling prices 
and deflation. The simplest and most effective means of 
counteracting that tendency is to lower the effective rate 
of interest a point or two by permitting, or encouraging, 
prices to rise. 

But to do good, and to avoid doing grave harm, the 
rise of prices needs to be slow and gradual. A rough and 
ready test would be to say that the rise should not be so 
fast that an individual suffers acute injustice or disap- 
pointment during his lifetime ; the savings that a man 
makes in his prime should retain at least most of their 


_value in his old age. This means an average rate of rise 


in prices of something like 1 per cent, or at the most 14 
per cent, a year. Anything beyond this will sooner or 
later prove to be intolerable and disastrous. 

A rate of fall in the value of money as slow as this, 
however, is something quite different in character from 
the upward rush of prices in recent years. It could hardly 
be achieved with employment as overfull and with the 
unions’ bargaining power as freely exploited as they have 
both been since the end’of the war. If, from the side of 
stability of values, the concession can be made that it 
need not mean absolute rigidity, are there perhaps similar 
concessions that can be made from the other two corners 
of this uneasy triangle ? And are the concessions that 1t 
is reasonable, within the bounds of practical politics, to 
ask for sufficient to enable a satisfactory compromise 
policy to emerge ? If it is not possible to combine over- 
full employment, completely free bargaining and absolute 
stability of values, is it nevertheless possible to mix 
together sufficient of each to make the compound accept- 
able and workable ? These are the questions that 
subsequent articles will attempt to discuss. 


(To be continued). 
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Mossadegh versus Tudeh 


Inside Persia, the events of Bloody Monday, July 28th 
—the day of rioting that ousted Qawam es Saltaneh and 
restored Dr Mossadegh to power—have considerably altered 
the scene. Their principal effect has been to alter the import- 
ance of the roles played by the chief actors in the drama. All 
but two of these have been shorn of their former significance ; 
the two players whose importance is enhanced are Dr Mossa- 
degh himself and his fanatical right-wing accomplice, Mullah 
Kashani. July 28th has shown the Shah to be undependable 
and the prisoner of the national front. It has taken the stuf- 
fing out of all other politicians. It has left the army leaderless 
and a prey to differences within the officer corps which Dr 
Mossadegh is fomenting in order to ensure his own 
supremacy. In short, two ageing fanatics, possessed of 
power founded almost entirely on mass emotion and both of 
them in delicate health, are the nation’s only remaining 
bulwark against anarchy. 


The other factor in the situation is the Tudeh party, which 
gained in strength by its share in the riots. Yet its 
demeanour since they ended suggests that it still lacks leader- 
ship. It has plenty of support, and possesses considerable 
powers of destruction, but it is not ready to assume a con- 
structive role. It is therefore content to let elderly muddlers 
assume dictatorial powers and take full responsibility for 
allowing. the national economy to sink from bad to worse. 
Hence its acquiescence in the arrangement whereby Mullah 
Kashani summoned it to action on July 27th (“ We accept 
sincerely any groups which co-operate in the campaign ”) yet 
three days later returned it to a back seat. (“ Those who 
agitate against the will of the nation and the law will be 
punished.”) 


From these facts one firm conclusion can be drawn: the 
combination founded on Dr Mossadegh and Mullah Kashani 
will retain its capacity for _Keéping order so long as it can go 
on paying the army and the police. Now that it has been 
voted full dictatorial powers it can probably do this for weeks, 
if not months, to come. It intends to reduce the cover for the 
currency, which is ample. The notes for the purpose are 
printed and only await distribution. For a time, they can be 
made to serve for meeting the -payments in question. 


* * * 


Appeasement Without End? 


The western powers, therefore, have a few weeks of grace 
in which to reflect upon what they want to happen in Persia 
and whether, by any means, they can help to shape events 
to their taste. All possible eventualities are disagreeable. One 
is that the Mossadegh-Kashani front should-drift on with a 
dubious economic programme, and so complete the ruin of 
Persia’s economy ; only Tudeh would be pleased. Another 
is that- death or some less natural agency should remove two 
elderly leaders ; but no desirable replacement for them is any 
longer discernible. A third is that the front should keep its 
head above water by continuing to pay the security forces 
and the oil workers. This they may manage to do for a matter 
of weeks or months by using the new notes, bur ultimately 
payment will be possible only if Mossadegh is helped with 
outright money gifts, or if he sells crude oil. 

The policy-makers of London and Washington therefore 
face a distasteful choice ; even if they keep Mossadegh afloat 
with gifts or with purchases of his oil, they must recognise 
that he never heeds advice and is unlikely to be strong or 
efficient enough to reorganise Persia’s shaky economy and 
administration. They will become victims of everlasting black- 
mail, which may not even succeed in its purpose of arresting 
_ the rise of Tudeh, and that will afford a disastrous example 
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_ Tudeh advance towards power. 
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to the other oil-rich states of the Middle East. If on the «iher 
hand they sit by while Dr drifts towards bank- 
ruptcy, they concede Tudeh and its Rufsian sponsors a 
victory by default. Washington is known to favour the former 
alternative. But, as seen from London, Washington’s po\icy 
for the whole Middle East seems to be nothing but appx sc. 
ment without end—and without alternative if the app 
ment of Dr Mossadegh should 


ase- 

f Z Case- 

in the end fail to stop the 
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For London to yield to Washington and to buy some of ihe 
oil from Mossadegh would involve swallowing a great deal 
of pride: That is not in itself an objection ; so much pride 
has been swallowed already that some more could be got 
down, however much disgust the long-suffering British pubic 
might feel. It is the inability to see how such a policy con- 
ceivably leads to a satisfactory result that causes resistance. 
If, then, London is to yield to Washington’s view of the best 
way of warding off the immediate danger of a Communist 
government in Persia, it must only be in return for specific 
commitments from Washington for the future. There must 
be no abandonment of the legal rights of the Anglo-Iranian 
Company ; if any oil is bought, some of the price must be 
for compensation. And, most particularly, there must be 
agreement between London and Washington on what the\ 
will jointly do if, after all, the experiment fails and a Com- 
munist government comes to power in Teheran. 


* * 7 


Cabinet Confidences 


Mr Attlee and Mr Bevan were engaged last wee! 

a dispute concerned ostensibly with the doctrine of colle 
tive responsibility in the cabinet. In fact, its constitutiona! 
significance was slight; but it may be important in th 
struggle for power within the Labour party. The upsho! 
is to suggest how difficult it would be for Mr Attlee, if he 
were again Prime Minister, to work with Mr Bevan as 2 
colleague. 


The sequence of events was this. On Wednesday, in th: 
economic debate, Mr Bevan declared that in January, 1941. 
he insisted on putting into the last Government's statement 
of the defence programme cautionary words emphasising 
that its fulfilment depended on adequate supplies o! 
materials, components and machine tools. On Thursda) 
Mr Attlee explained that he did not feel free to comment 
on Mr Bevan’s statement because, “ no doubt through inac- 
vertence,” it broke the “well-established rule inhibiting 
members of a government from revealing what passes |!) 
cabinet or in confidential discussions ”; without this ru':, 
“confidence between colleagues is impossible.” On Friday. 
Mr Bevan denied in effect that he had spoken inadverteni'y 
and claimed that if collective responsibility broke down —- 
because a member of the cabinet resigned—the ex-minis\: 
was entitled to draw on confidential. discussions in order « 
explain why he resigned. 


On the constitutional issue, two em seem to be plain. 
First, Mr Bevan’s defence has the post facto air of an excus. 
When he resigned he explained his action fully enoug! 
without making any such categoric declaration abov' 
his discussions with his colleagues; he cannot plead 1: 
necessity for self-justification fifteen months later. In am) 
event, the precedents plainly do mot give a resignin: 
minister an automatic right to disclose the relevant cabinc' 
discussions ; he needs the permission of the Sovere:” 
through the Prime Minister. — 


On the other hand, Mr Attlee applied the doctrine « 


collective responsibility too widely ; he seemed to think th: 
the discussions of a cabinet must remain as secret as the) 
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are while it-is im office. In fact, of course, most ex-ministers 
do eventually give their versions of history in some form 
or other. Nothing will stop old men from reminiscing and 
indeed history would be a poor thing if they were stopped. 
The question is at what point reminiscence becomes legiti- 
mate. Collective responsibility would mean nothing if 
ninisters were free to talk about a cabinet the moment it 
went out of office. There is no rigid constitutional rule ; 
here is, surely, a practical working test. An ex-minister 
ousht not to-say things that will make it harder for his 
colleagues to work together—whether it be with him or not 
ien they are next in office. And Mr Attlee is certainly 
led to consider that Mr Bevan has transgressed this 


_ 
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* * * 


Slim Line in Statutes 


The session of Parliament that virtually ended last week 

ere will be only a fortnight or so for tidying up odds and 
in the autumn—must surely be the first for many years 
1 which the most important item of legislation was provided 
| private member. Mr Harold Lever’s Defamation Bill 
1as earned that distinction. Some last-minute amendments 
iosed by the Lords remain to be dealt with, but the Bill 
sure to find its place on the Statute Book. It will make 
-veral important improvements in the law relating to libel 
nd slander, but it is nevertheless a minor measure ; its 
prominence measures the meagreness of the Government’s 
own legislation in this first session. The main Bills promised 
in the speech from the Throne last November have not been 
produced, and nothing else of importance took their place. 
Most of the fifty or more measures reaching the Statute Book 
ire simply the legislative reflection of administrative action, 
such as the Agriculture (Ploughing Grants) Act, the Family 
Allowances and National Insurance Act, and the Home Guard 
Act. The rest of the Government measures—apart, of 
course, from the Finance Act—are very small beer. 


On the other hand, private members have steered a number 
of useful Acts through Parliament. The changes in the law 
embodied in the Acts on affiliation orders, corneal grafting, 
the disposal of uncollected’ goods, cremation, the care of 
young children, and hypnotism—all these are useful. They 
indicate, too, that back benchers have at last found some 
other source for legislative projects than the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Laws about animal 
welfare are a good thing, but they have taken up more than 
their share of Parliamentary time since the war. 


The slimness of the session’s legislation means that the 
great Parliamentary question about Mr Churchill’s Govern- 
ment will remain unanswered for a year after its formation. 
Has the Government a sufficient majority to push through 
controversial legislation ? The issue has not been put to the 
test. The reason why the denationalisation Bills have not 
reached the Statute Book is not that the Opposition blocked 
them but that the Government made no real effort to bring 
them forward. No doubt the Opposition will try in the 
autumn to do all the blocking it can, but there is no reason 
why—with clear-headedness and resolution—the Conserva- 
tives should not carry through any of the measures they 
included in their election programme. If, however, they allow 
the Opposition to retain the Parliamentary initiative that 
Laoour seized and held throughout this session, then indeed 


the Tories are lost. 
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* x * 


Soviet Germany Takes Shape 


Events of the last-few days in Soviet Germany remove 
ai; doubts about Communist intentions there. Indeed, 
onents of German rearmament have now no excuse for not 

‘snising that the familiar arguments about prospects of 
‘c"-cment with the Russians are out of date. Soviet aims 
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remain the same but the sights have been raised ; the tactics, 
too, have been changed because previous methods were un- 
successful. The aim is still to secure a peace treaty which 
would get the American forces out of Germany and an all- 
German Government into power that would be, in the Com- 
munist sense of the word, democratic. But priority now goes 
to setting up.a strong, armed Soviet state east of the Elbe. 
The Pieck Republic is being sealed off from the West and 
transformed into a model people’s democracy. 


In this new centralised state obedient Land parliaments 
have voted themselves out of existence and set about forming 
local councils, directly Subordinate to a central government 
that has been reorganised on the Soviet model. Compulsory 
labour service for young people has been introduced in order 
to provide pre-military training and free labour. Terrorism 
is the order of the day. Long sentences have been given to 
men accused of giving information to the League of Free 
Jurists—or merely of asking the League’s advice. While 
an international conference of free lawyers was being held 
in the free end of Berlin, the broken voices of the convicted 
men were being broadcast from the enslaved sectors. Nothing 
could illustrate better how West Berlin is an island in a worid 
of tyranny. 


The more the Russians try to seal off their zone, the more 
intolerable to them the existence of this island becomes. 
Thousands of refugees are passing over to it, among them 
young men fleeing from conscription. Last week General 
Chuikov accused the Western powers in a note of breaking 
the agreement that ended the blockade of Berlin. This might 
be the prelude to a new attempt to starve the city out ; but it 
may also be intended to warn the Americans not to stop 
strategic materials passing from Western Germany to the 
Soviet area. Russian determination to keep this trade going 
is shared by many Western Germans, and a new interzonal 
trade agreement has just been signed which calls for a fair 
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Quality sells... . slowly 


There are people who say that you don’t need to 
advertise a really good article. They say that quality 
sells itself; and up to a point they're right. But quality 
by itself can be a slow salesman; by the time the world 
knows what an excellent product you are offering, you 
may have gone out of business. 


One of the basic principles of selling is that, in the 
long run, if a product is going to be advertised it has 
to. be good. But another is that even if a product is 
good, it still has to be advertised. 

In fact, befere you congratulate yourself because 
your product is selling very nicely on its quality, 
wouldn't it be as well to ask how much better it would 
sell if you helped it with a little of the right sort of 
advertising ? 

Why not drop in and talk about itt We can show 
you some actual examples that will convince you. 


SAMSON CLARKS 


SAMSON CLARK & CO. LTD., Incorporated Practitioners in Advortizing 
$7-6t Mortimer Street, London, W.r. Telephone: MUSeum 5050 
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exchange of steel products fromthe Ruhr against Soviet 


German coal supplies to West Berlin. Mlegal trade has lately 
been greatly reduced and it would not be surprising if General 
Chuikov has been instructed to see to it that the Americans 
do not restrict the legal exchanges as well. That, at least, is 
the most optimistic interpretation that can be put on his note. 


* a * 
One Wise Man? 


So persistent is Mr Churchill’s reputation in matters of 
strategy that few questions have been asked about the 
assumptions underlying his speech last week on the revision 
of the British defence programme. Two at least suggest them- 
selves, in View of the fact that the Atlantic allies are supposed 
to be carrying out a programme for the defence of Western 
Europe which was agreed at Lisbon in February. This pro- 
gramme is established in detail for 1952, in rough draft for 
1953 and in outline for 1954; and it was known that its 
execution was falling behind schedule even before the delays 
in American arms deliveries and the relaxation of British and 
French efforts were officially admitted. 


First it may be asked whether Mr Churchill’s view that 
the danger of world war in the immediate future has receded 
is shared by the American, British and French chiefs of staff 
in the Standing Group which directs the strategy of Nato. 
If it is not, then there is an important conflict in intelligence 
and appreciation which Nato exists to resolve ; and if word 
gets round that Mr Churchill favours a view which permits 
a relaxation of effort during the two or three years ahead, 
then all the weaker brethren of the Atlantic alliance will 
follow him rather than Nato, with risky consequences to 
Europe’s readiness. Is one man wiser now than were the 
three wise men earlier this year ? 


Secondly, it may be asked whether it was necessary for 
the Prime Minister to be quite so disparaging in his refer- 
ences to Nato. He seemed to imply that in December the 
Atlantic Council of Foreign Ministers would be presented 
with the fait accompli of a new British programme. This 
must affect, among other thjngs, the British contribution to 
Europe’s air defences ; and it is difficult to understand why 
the measures proposed cannot be discussed with Nato now. 
Everything is now laid on (as an article on page 343 points 
out) in the headquarters directed by Lord Ismay for con- 
tinuous political and economic consultation on defence 
matters from which Britain has as much to gain in burden- 
sharing ‘as any other member. It would be deplorable if 
Britain were to repeat in the Atlantic partnership the errors 
of behaviour that have done so much harm in the European 
company. 

* . 


The Party and the Spy 


The two Notes which the Swedish Foreign Minister 
handed to the Soviet ambassador in Stockholm on Tuesday 
both deserve attention. The first. dealt with the recent 
Russian attacks on unarmed Swedish aircraft. It recalled 
with regret that the Soviet government had refused to help 
clear up the mystery which at first surrounded the disappear- 
ance of a Dakota passenger plane in June, and had later 
- rejected the idea that the case should come before the Inter- 
national Court. The Note reserved for Sweden the right to 
raise the matter again at a suitable opportunity, and this is 
interpreted as implying an appeal to the United Nations 
Assembly this autumn. If Hr Unden means what he says, 
his country may therefore play atythe next Assembly a very 
different role from the one it assumed at the last. 


This change of atmosphere is partly accounted for by the 
subject of the other Note, which frankly requested that Soviet 
diplomats in Sweden should cease to act as spies. The 
Swedish government pointed out that several of these diplo- 
mats and a Tass correspondent had been identified, in the 
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Stockholm spy trial which ended last week, as having given 
both instructions and payment to Fritjof Enbom and his asso. 
ciates. In ten years of activity the Enbom ring obtained for 
the Russians a mass of highly important information about 
land defences in northern Sweden. Moreover, it organised 
and trained groups of Communists in the defence zones for 
both espionage and sabotage work in the event of a Russian 
invasion. But the unique feature of the case was the exient 
to which the Swedish Communist Party was directly involved, 
Six of the seven accused belonged to the. party or its youth 
organisations ; three worked for-Communist newspapers, and 
the group held meetings in those newspapers’ offices ; and 4 
Communist member of the Riksdag was identified as having 
promised to find an operator for a secret transmitter, and 
having advised Hugo Gjersvold, one of the leaders of the 
ring, to deny everything if questioned. No Communist party 
in the West has ever been so deeply compromised by a 
public revelation. The Swedes can be expected to show their 
response to these revelations in the_approaching elections ; 
but of more interest will be the reaction of these Commun- 
istsin other western countries who have hitherto thought that 
party membership could be combined with patriotism. 


* * x 


Measuring Subsistence 


It has long been apparent that the main purpose of the 
Beveridge plan for social security has not been achieved. 
Poverty has been greatly diminished by the absence of 
unemployment. But the minimum income provided by the 
national insurance scheme for people who cannot work or 
who have retired has fallen well below the amount necessary 
to prevent poverty, even with the increases which recently 
came into force. 


This does not mean that these people are necessarily living 
in poverty. Through the Assistance Board they—and others 
in similar circumstances without insurance benefits—can have 
their income brought up to what the board considers an 
amount adequate to provide subsistence. But this raises the 
question whether the board’s standard of subsistence is 
acceptable. If it allows for.no more than the purchase of 
bare necessities—food, shelter, clothing and fuel—there are 
far more people living in poverty than are officially deemed 
to be. On the other hand, if more than bare necessities are 
imcluded in the subsistence standard, where should the line 
be drawn ? The purpose of PEP’s latest broadsheet* is to 
show how widely varying poverty standards can be and to 
suggest ways of compiling one that could be used for fixing 
the level of social security payments. 


Unfortunately, as the broadsheet points out, there is no 
prospect of the Ministry of Labour’s new inquiry into family 
budgets being completed in time for the first quinquenni:! 
review of the national insurance scheme. . There is all the 
more reason, therefore, for adopting PEP’s suggestion 0! 
smaller inquiries into the actual spending of special groups 
such as the aged, people living on national assistance and 
so on. The results would not, of course, be a conclusive 
measure of the cost of genuine “subsistence.” People co 
not spend their money as the experts and planners would 
like them to. They may prefer, even when living on th< 
poverty standard, to spend more on entertainment and 
tobacco and less on food. Must they then, since their con- 
sumption of food is less than the amount deemed essenti2! 
for health, be considered as living below the poverty margin ? 
At present, the Assistance Board’s practice seems to be (© 
exclude unessential but conventionally accepted items ©! 
expenditure like tobacco from its subsistence standard. On 
the other hand, its “ disregarding ” of assisted people’s othe: 
resources when assessing their means is enough for 
most of them to have some margin for extras. If, therefore. 


* Poverty Ten Years After Beveridge. PEP, 16 hie Anne’s 
Gate, SW1. : _ 
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Evry IN THE 1890’s, Commander Henry Bradwardine Jackson 


knowing nothing of the work of Marconi — first conceived 
the idea that torpedo boats might announce their approach toa 


capital ship by the use of wireless waves. In 1895, in the torpedo- 
school ship ‘Defiance’ at Devonport, he began secret experiments 


on Admiralty instructions. Before the end of the year he 

had succeeded in transmitting, from one end of the ship, 

signals of sufficient intensity to ring an electric bell in 

the receiving circuit at the other. After meeting Marconi, 

who first visited England the following summer, he went rapidly} 

ahead with the evolution of naval wireless telegraphy, making 

vital contributions to the development of world 

communications. The tempo of modern life has certainly 

quickened since 1895, when Albert E. Reed first developed the 
production of super-calendered newsprint.” In the reclaimed 
straw paper mill he had acquired the previous year, his first 
machines produced but six cwt. of paper an hour. Compare 
with this the six tons an hour reeled off the modern high-speed 
machines in the great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper Group 
— their continually-expanding production including newsprint, 
kraft and tissue papers. For to-day the Reed Paper Group with 
its great resources and technical experience is one of the 


largest paper-making organisations in the world. 


Reed 


* 
"tp a 
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What stands behind 


the Assistant? 


. +. how is it he can carry a range of goods 

both large enough and varied enough to meet the 
most exacting requirements of all his customers? 
The answer lies with the W.T.A. Wholesaler, who 
enables retailers of textiles to stock the products of 
many factories and to offer their customers an 


unlimited choice of size, style and shade. 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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During the holiday season they visiéors to whem the 
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may provide for their cash requirements on holiday is 
have their cheques cashed at a convenient branch or bank 
arrangement. If touring, Travellers’ Cheques are more 
venient. 
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a decision is taken—and there is no reason for assuming that 
it ought to be—to widen and raise the subsistence standard, 
the corollary would appear to be a stricter means test. Is 
this what most assisted people would prefer ? 


* * * 


Grievance at Merthyr Tydfil 


Merthyr Tydfil’s unofficial coal strike, now a fortnight 
old, is a comparatively small affair in itself, involving 1,600 
men and a daily loss of about 1,000 tons of coal. It is, how- 
ever, of some importance as an example of a new type of 
strike ; its cause-is quite unconnected with the strikers’ con- 
tract of employment. The issue is an increase, now suspended 
during negotiations, in the Merthyr Tydfil Corporation’s con- 
cessionary hus fares—fares which had been frozen in 1942 
and which, in spite of a Coal Board subsidy, were imposing 
a loss of £50,000 a year. Why the miners of Merthyr Tydfil, 
any more that anyone else, should be entitled to permanent 
insulation from the effect of rising costs (to which their own 
higher wages have contributed) is a question which no 
spokesman has tried to answer. 


Such answer as could be given would probably have to be 
couched in terms of the miner’s peculiar psychology and 
unique imperviousness to uncongenial fact and argument—a 
matter sympathetically discussed in the latest of the Acton 
Society’s research pamphlets, “The Worker’s Point of 
View.”* Industrial relations within the coal industry and 
relations between the mining community and the outside 
world appear to be alike bedevilled, beyond what anyone had 
previously supposed, by suspicion and resentment and by a 
kind of selective credulity that they encourage. “ When the 
miner receives information he fits it into the pattern of his 
existing prejudices.” (So, indeed, do most people ; but most 
people are lucky enough to have escaped circumstances as 
conducive as the miner’s to a pattern so cast iron and so 
irrational.) 


Fear of unemployment, hatred of authority, and a gnawing 
conviction of being undervalued are the three main ingre- 
dients of that pattern. The first may be quite irrelevant to 
the Merthyr Tydfil dispute, the second hardly less so ; but 
the third one may reasonably suspect to be actively con- 
cerned. A privilege hitherto’ enjoyed by miners is being 
whittled away ; which equals a discrimination against miners, 
which equals further evidence that miners are regarded as 
inferior. Thus a deep-rooted emotional conviction reinforces 
the mere economic calculus, justifying resort to that one 
traditional expression of resentment The Strike—though it 
is quite irrelevant to the concrete grievance concerned. - All 
this is, of course, no reason for yielding to an unreasonable 
demand pressed by indefensible means ; but it underlines 
the importance of finding some means of penetrating the 
psychological barriers behind which suspicion and resentment 
still destructively ferment. 


% oe ab 
London’s Poor Scholars 


The education committee of the London County Council 
has decided that it cannot afford to pay the larger grants to 
university students recommended by the Minister of Educa- 
tion in June. Most education authorities appear to be accept- 
ing the recommendations, although at the cost of giving rather 
fewer awards. The LCC’s policy, however, is to set no limit 
to the number of its awards, but to give them to all who can 
reach the required standard. In the circumstances, the educa- 
tion committee finds it impossible to reconcile the increases 
proposed by the Minister with her earlier demand that educa- 
tion estimates as a whole should be reduced. Its revised 
estimates did not provide for increased grants of this size. 
The committee ore recommends for the coming 
academic year a scale of increases that would cost in the 

*“ The Worker’s Point of View.” No. 11. Acton Society Trust. 
32 pages. 2 shillings. 
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aggregate only £30,450, compared with {£98,850 jf jt 
recommended by the i 


adopted the scale yu - It means, 
for: example, that the LCC’s maximum grants to studenis at 
Oxford and Cambridge will be worth some £20 less than 
state scholarships. 


The scales recommended by the Minister were already too 
low té meet the increase in the cost of living that has taken 
place since 1949. _ The LCC’s still smaller awards would 
therefore mean hardship for many, were it not for the 
practice of giving additional grants where home circumstances 
make them necessary, and special grants from a hardship 
fund of £5,000 a year established in 1950. Foft those authori- 
ties which make no such provision it is certainly better to 
reduce the number of scholars rather than to keep aj) in 
penury: : 

In the patchwork of the British educational system the 
amount of assistance that a student gets is often a matte: of 
geography ; but local authority awards are on the average 
worth less than statescholarships in money, and certain|y in 
prestige. They always involve some financial assistance. but 
do not necessarily carry the honorarium of £30 which is 
paid to state scholars whatever their parents’ income. In 
view of some misunderstanding arising from an article in 
The Economist of December 22, 1951, it should be made 
clear, however, that neither for state nor for county scholars 
is there any automatic payment of fees. 


* * * 


Japan and East-West Trade 


Fitting Japan into the western trading community may 
prove to be an even more lengthy and disturbing process 
than were the negotiations for the Peace Treaty itself. In 
American eyes at least, it is urgently necessary to keep 
effective controls over Japanese strategic exports to the Com- 
munist sphere, especially to China. Talks on this subject 
have just been concluded at a conference in Washington 
between representatives from the United States, Britain. 
France, Canada and Japan. The communique they have 
issued is unrevealing, presumably because the Americans are 
highly sensitive about these export controls. But there are 
reports that the other participants won reluctant American 
agreement to include Japan in the Paris committee, an 
informal group that co-ordinates western policy for strategic 
exports to the Soviet sphere. Hitherto it has dealt only with 
east-west trade in Europe. 


American officials are said to favour bringing Japan into a 
new Far East control group which would concentrate on 
trade in that area and would tighten the embargo against 
strategic goods for Communist China, .whose troops ar¢ 
fighting the United Nations in Korea. Although the UN 
Assembly over a year ago passed a resolution banning strategic 
exports to China, goods of military importance are still ge'- 
ting there through loopholes. ~- 

Washington apparently fears that to include Japan in the 
European group would encourage deals inimical to its east- 
west trade policy. If the Japanese move to increase trade 
with China, they may be cheered on both by Europeans—!or 
example, the Germans, who are half- about their own 
export bans—and by countries like Britain which wou!d 
welcome means of relieving Japanese pressure on their own 
markets in South East Asia. 

If tensions of this kind are to be avoided, surely it is time 
for the free world to accept certain facts and to put ¢as'- 
west trade into perspective. Both Germany- and Japan have 
almost restored their prewar. productive capacity; thcy 
cannot be restrained from pursuing the markets and sources 
of supply they-need to live, let alone to prosper. The Russian 
sphere—even if all western strategic controls were lifted— 
could not provide more than a fraction ofthe solution. 
There are strong indications that Soviet t is com- 


mitted to industrial autarky. So far from providing the 
industrialised countries with supplies of raw materials, the 
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* Sad 
Russian sphere is turning imto a competitive buyer. The 
food surpluses of the area show signs of declining. Instead 
of offering the industrialised nations a stable, long-term 
market for their manufactured goods, the Soviet intention 
is (0 import, as @ transitional measure only, sufficient capital 
equipment to achieve industrial self-sufficiency. It would 
be premature to say that the same is true. of China ; but if 
Mao Tse-tung follows Stalinist orthodoxy China, too, will 
be anxious to pursue a similar policy. 


in the short run, the policy of strategic. export controls 
undoubtedly entails some sacrifice of markets and non~dollar 
supplies. But, in the long run, east-west trade will not 
answer the problem that faces the free world. If it is to 
keep Japan and Germany in its camp, some other trading 
outlet must be found for them. The only-visible hope is to 
make them partners in efforts to develop the backward areas 
of the free world and to encourage the production of food 
and raw materials. 


* * * 


American Rights in Morocco 


Last month, the judges of the International Court at The 
Hague heard the United States defend against French attack 
the extra-territorial rights in French Morocco granted in 1836 

the Sultan to President Jacksof. In particular, these 
rights give Americans in Morocco the right to be tried before 
their own consular courts and forbid the application of any 
French Moroccan legislation to Americans without the prior 
consent of the United States Government. They were con- 
firmed by the Treaty of Algeciras of 1906 and, although 
the other powers have renounced their capitulatory rights in 
Morocco, the Americans have never done so. Legally, there- 
fore, the American case is not a bad one, but the United 
States can hardly be proud of its role as the last of the old 
capitulatory powers. 


The present dispute arose out of the activities of some 37 
Americans who stayed behind in Morocco when they were 
demobilised~ after the war, and took advantage of their 
special privileges as American citizens to conduct highly 
profitable export businesses. The French Government 
eventually decided that their activities, which included 
evasion of currency controls through transactions on the 
Tangier free market, were a threat to the economic and 
financial stability of the protectorate. After protracted 
negotiations the State Department in December, 1949, 
while carefully reserving American treaty rights, agreed that 
as part of a temporary compromise measure, Americans in 
Morocco should be subject to dollar import controls. The 
thirty-seven Americans did not take this lying down. Their 
efforts, and those of powerful friends in the lobbies: of 
Congress, led to an amendment to a 1950 Appropriations 
Act which has since lapsed, which withheld American aid 
irom any country with dependent territories in. which 
American treaty rights were being violated. It was to prevent 
the application of this amendment that the French laid the 
dispute before The Hague Court in October, 1950. 


Even if the Court does arrive at a satisfactory settlement, 
the consequences of washing publicly this piece of dirty 
nen will be unfortunate, Both parties are closely interested 
in the stability of Morocco (the United Statés has five big 
oomber bases there), and both, no doubt, had made good 
rsulutions to stick to legal arguments ; but they could not 
keep them. The American counsel declared that the real issue 
was whether the territory should be integrated in the French 
cconomy or allowed to develop freely; and the French 
counsel accused the United States of trying to impose its own 
~ guasi protectorate.” Both statements must have delighted 
tne Moroccan Nationalists—and the Russians. This dispute 
between friends should have been settled out of court long 
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More Crime 
Hopes that the ‘wartime increase in crime had spent 
itself by 1948 have not been fulfilled. The number of 
indictable offences known to the police dropped sharply in 
1949, and the lower level was maintained in 1950. But 
the criminal statistics for England and Wales for 1951 (Cmd. 
8616) show that this decline was only temporary. Last year, 
as can be seen in the accompanying chart, the total jumped 
up again to 524,506, nearly 2,000 higher than the 1948 total. 
For the last three years the proportion of indictable 
offences “ cleared up” has been 47 per cent, compared with 
50 per cent in 1938. This is not the same thing as the 
number of convictions. In 1951, the number of persons 
found guilty at all courts of indictable offences was 132,817, 
of whom 117,004 were males. The chart also shows the 
number of male offenders in the different age groups. The 
methods of disposing of these offenders are of some interest. 
In every age group, the proportion of offenders put on pro- 
bation was smaller than it was before the war. There was 
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consequently a much greater use of fines ; but one would like 
to know whether the amount of the fines imposed reflected 
the fall in the value of money since 1938—a fine that does 
not hurt is of little use. More people were also sent to 
prison by the higher courts in 1951 compared with 1938. 
Of particular interest here is the proportion of youths aged 
17-21 sentenced to imprisonment. The Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948 provides that offenders under 21 should not be 
sent to prison unless the court considers that no other way 
of dealing with them is appropriate. But the proportion of 
youths so sentenced by the higher courts last year was 13 
per cent compared with 7 per cent in 1938. 


The published criminal statistics provide only a general 
outline of the amount and nature of crime. Supplementary 
statistics, distributing the offences and offenders by police 
districts, are available for research workers ; and, for the 
first time, last year’s supplementary statistics include material 
of use in the study of recidivism. 


* * x 


No Room 


In the past fortnight the holiday traffic has reached its 
height, and the queues and discomforts of last weekend 
sinih ceemiiend to mivey: petgle the. peepee’ Sate 
Government recently turned down ; August bank 
holiday should be moved to the last Monday in the month, 
so that the weekend traffic does not coincide with the peak 
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period for annual holidays. As it is, the congestion threatens 
to get worse. In spite of the textile slump more people 
than ever seem to be going away for their holidays this year. 
During the past twelve months over 4 million workers have 
been granted a second week’s holiday with pay, which most 
of them will take in July and August; and now that the 
allowance for foreign travel is reduced, people who would 
otherwise have spent all their holidays abroad are spending 
part of them at British resorts. -The last half of July and 
the first half of August, moreover, is the period when the 
influx of foreign tourists reaches its maximum ; for them the 
problem of finding accommodation is becoming acute. 


The mass of British holiday makers do not, it is true, 
compete with the foreign visitor for hotel accommodation. 
He does not want to visit seaside resorts, nor does he stay 
at boarding houses and holiday camps. It is, in any case, 
not this type of accommodation that is most scarce. ‘ But the 
shortage of hotels suitable for the well-to-do visitor— 
especially in London and Edinburgh—is so acute that it now 
threatens to stop the great postwar expansion of the tourist 
trade. The British Travel and Holidays Association had 
estimated that some 750,000 foreign tourists would visit 

. 
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Britain this year, compared with nearly 700,000 last year ; 
they were expected to spend, if fares paid to British. com- 
panies are included, some {£125 million compared with 
{£100 million last year. These forecasts may prove to have 
been modest. There has been some decline in the traffic from 
Europe, but a big increase in the number of tourists from 
the United States. June brought 26,500 of them—nearly 
half as many again as in June of Festival year. But this rate 
of increase can hardly be continued.: Already many foreign 
visitors are being turned. away. 

The shortage of first-class hotels is not the only reason 
for this. Another is that British hoteliers, with a few excep- 
tions, remain uninterested in foreign guests, and are often 
unwilling even to answer letters from abroad. It is all too 
evident that in Coronation year many opportunities of earning 
foreign currency are to be thrown away. 


* * * 
Grimmer Fairy Tales 


The German Communists have recently turned their 
attention to fairy tales—not, that is to say, to the modern 
Canterbury tales about germ warfare or the monstrous crimes 
of Gomulka and Slansky, but the old-fashioned sort about 
fairy godmothers and magic rings. There are worthy people 
everywhere who. disapprove of offering this imaginative 
dream-world to children born into an age. of science and 
reason. It might hastily be assumed that Communists would 
be among those who would like to preserve young minds from 
the influence of the fairy tale. It is, therefore, for fairy-tale 
addicts as pleasant as it is surprising to find Herr Oskar 
Hoffmann of the Office of Literature and Publishing in East 
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Germany declaring the idea held by some teachers :har 
fairy tales are outmoded to be “a wrong and harmful con- 
ception hostile to culture.” But it must not be thought 
that the little peace fighters and totalitarian tiny tos growing 
up inside the Pieck Enclosure are to be allowed to learn 
fairy tales as they were’taught to their parents. The Kincer- 
buchverlag, with the skilled assistance of Professor Hans 
Siebert, has published a new edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
“not in the old form, but with critical editing and selection.” 


Ohildren, of course, must be edified as well as entertained. 
and what may pass unrebuked in a bourgeois society cannot 
be permitted in a country that is building socialism. The 
good Professor Siebert is determined to protect them. The 
little ones may be led into a Right-nationalist deviation by 
a kindergarten game; they may contract cosmopolitanism 
from a nursery rhyme ; Titoism may lurk in a top. But 
children can learn from fairy tale heroes and heroines, accord- 
ing to the Professor, to “respect the value of human labour. 
overcome difficulties, be courageous, and fight and make 
sacrifices for a good cause.” ©" 


Unfortunately many of the old tales are far from suitable 
for this purpose. There is often a deplorable attitude towards 
the virtues of hard work. Not only do fairy tale characters 
wander about in the most anti-social way without party direc- 
tives or official permits ; they succeed by luck, magic, super- 
natural assistance, cunning or by almost: any means but 
working at a job. To correct this tendency, Professor Siebert 
makes a fairy tale in which a family gets its food with the 
aid of a magic table end with their returning to their trades 
and “ working better than ever before.” No doubt Cinder- 


ella, too, will now have to go back to her kitchen and “ fulfil 
her norm.” 


Penalising Smokers ? 


Amongst some of our correspondents, and perhaps 
generally, there prevails an opinion, that because a habit 
is unpleasant or injurious, like smoking tobacco, that it 
is proper to subject it to taxation. -Of course, they believe 
that the tax will prevent the. formation of the unpleasant 
habit. Tobacco, however, is enormously taxed here and 
in almost every European country, and the tax certainly 
does not impede, if it do not promote, the habit. Every- 

i body now almost is a smoker. The cigar meets you on 
the steam-ship and: in the public streets ; fumes of tobacco 
are puffed into your face as you walk and as you ride. 
You encounter it in parlours and gardens, in shops and in 
libraries, in coffee-houses, and public carriages. There is 
scarcely a place sacred from its invasion. We know no 
more offensive habit for those who, like ourselves, are not 
smokers than the present almost universal practice of 
smoking, which has certainly not been checked by the 
exorbitant duties imposed on tobacco. A correspondent 
who advocates the high duties admits that the prohibition 
to do a thing induces the desire to do it. If of itself it 
have certain soothing charms, like smoking tobacco or 
inhaling the fumes of opium; the prohibition is, in fact,.a 
declaration by the highest authority that the recreation is 
very delightful, since it is necessary to counteract it by 
high duties ; and thus the quasi prohibition, we know from 
the history of opium-eaters in China as well as tobacco- 
smokers in all Europe, really stimulates the habit it is 
intended to repress. It is by no means the only example 
to be found in history of hasty, passionate legislators fail- 
ing, even more than other men, to accomplish their 
designs. . . . It is very umwise .. . to bring taxa- 
tion, without which the State cannot exist, into disrepute 
by using it to punish some of our fellow-creatures for 
what we do not approve of, and thus making it a portion 
of the penal code. : 


Tie €Cronomist 
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How fa rp How fast 3 The fastest birds of the air today are delta-winged, jet-driven. 


In a very few years, what more shall we look for there? Ram-jets? . .. Automatic isobar navigation? . . . That 
\s the aircraft of 1962 leaps across the sky, TI’s technicians will feel a moment of pride. And if you ask they will 
tell you that since the earliest days no British plane has _risen from the ground without 

some of the many components which TI produces. That is TI’s role. Not only in the air, 


but on the roads, on the sea and under it, on the farms, in homes, 


might be—or the use of the Coriolis forces which once were thought to. guide migrating swallows 










hospitals, hotels—wherever engineering and electricity can 


make life smoother or swifter. 
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You area busy man... 


TRAVEL BY PULLMAN 


Your business day is all too crowded. Ease the strain. Relax |)- 
tween appointments in the comfort and silence of the Humber 
Pullman Limousine. The immensely powerful engine brings wide 
territories within easy range; the spacious rear compartment is tle 
perfect setting for quiet discussion with your associates; and the 
magnificent appearance of the car inspires immediate confidence. 
Relaxation .... convenience . .. prestige... and a surprisingly 
reasonable price. THE HUMBER PULLMAN is a first-class investment. 





MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS HUMBER LIMITER 





8-SEATER PULLMAN LIMOUSINE 


Britain’s most reasonably priced Limousine: £1,600 plus Purchase Tax 


Also IMPERIAL SALOON 





Coachwork by Thrupp & Maberly 





HUMBER LIMITED COVENTRY 
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Letters to the Editor 


When Russians Bring Gifts 


Sir.—The article in your issue of July 
s6th contained this sentence: *A drop 
in rension, less spent on rearmament, 
more trade with the East—these are all 
things to be welcomed.” Such words 
invite a few reflections. 


Most thinking people have now a 
fairly good impression of the reliability 
and the morality of the men in the 
Kremlin. They know how the Com- 


countries while the official representa- 
tives of the Seviet Union pay lip service 
to the “ peaceful co-existence” of the 
East and the West. With this in mind, 
is it wise of the West to hope for “a 
drop in tension” which can hardly be 
more than apparent ? And is it really 
advisable for. the Western powers to 
restrict rearmament in the belief that 
these quite amoral people in the Kremlin 
have suddenly changed character ? 


It is a fact that there is opposition to 
the regime within the Soviet Union. 
Broadcasts from the West are a con- 
tribution to this opposition ; a ban on all 
trade with the East would be far more 
efficient. Admittedly, the West itself 
would suffer by such a restriction, but 
absence of trade and the lack of certain 
commodities may -well accelerate the 
stagnation of the Soviet economy which, 
being socialist, is bureaucratic and 
inefficient anyway. Disintegration from 
within is the likely end .of the Soviet 
Union, and the sooner this totalitarian 
regime disappears, the better for the 
peace and the prosperity of the world. 
Let us therefore hope that the tyrants in 
the Kremlin will get no further commer- 
cial support from the West. The West 
should look farther ahead than to its 
immediate advantage.—Yours faithfully, 

M. Mapsen 

Bergen, Norway 


Jews Behind the Curtain 


Sir,—An article in your issue of June 
21st fails to give a single fact in sup- 
port of the statement that “ Jews once 
more find themselves a discredited and 
even threatened minority.” 

Where is there discrimination ? 
Perhaps among the 20 per cent of Stalin 
prize winners, who are Jews ? Is there 
discrimination, for example, in the 
editorial board of* .the Diplomatic 
Dictionary published by the Soviet 
Foreign Office? Out of the eleven 
members of the editorial board four are 
Jews and nearly half the contributors 
are Jews. One needs only to look 
through the file of the recent issues of 
the Voprosi Ekonomiki, the leading 
Soviet economic journal to see the high 
number of Jewish contributors. The 
Samic applies to Soviet literature, to 
Voprosi Istori, Pravda “and Izvestia. 
Criticism of the Israeli Government 
has nothing whatsoever to do with 
criticism of Jews. The Soviet Govern- 
ment and Communist Party have always 


maintained a critical attitude to the 
Zionist movement and particularly to 
its Right-Wing leadership. Whether 
certain Jews wish to emigrate from 
Russia to Israel no one knows, excépt 
your correspondent. 

With regard to Yiddish publications 
in Russia the facts are plain. As a result 
of the war the former compact Jewish 
comimunities in the Western parts of 
the Soviet Union have largely dis- 
appeared ; many Jews have migrated 
into the interior of the Soviet Union 
and the more they become integrated 
in the economic life of the country the 
less they had recourse to Yiddish as a 
language. A similar process is taking 
place in Britain and America, and last 
year the only Yiddish. daily paper in 
Britain, the fFewish Times, ceased 
publication for lack of support. 

It seems that, at the moment, in the 
campaign of the West against the Soviet 
Union anything is justified even if the 
statements made are founded on fiction 
or plain nonsense.—Yours faithfully, 

CHIMEN ABRAMSKY 

London, N.6 


Federation Moves On 


Sir,—The logic of the argument of 
your correspondent, Mr Bell, in your 
issue of July 1o9th—that ultimately 
“members of both races will be found 
performing all the various economic 
functions proper to a modern society ”— 
will not be questioned by men of good 
will. He is wrong, however, to suggest 
that those who advocate federation and 
racial partnership are opposed to the 
objective of equal opportunity between 
Africans and Europeans. This objective 
is implicit in the term “ partnership ” 
as defined by the Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia and by the Governor 
of Northern Rhodesia as well as other 
Central African leaders. Certainly the 
test must be skill and mental capacity 
and not race or colour, and Mr Bell will 
no doubt agree that the benefit derived 
from any partnership must bear some 
relation to the contribution put into it. 

In the recent debate in the Northern 
Rhodesia Legislative Council on the 
draft federal scheme Mr Welensky re- 
affirmed his belief in Ceci] Rhodes’s 
dictum of equal rights for civilised 
people, and declared that the aim of his 
country must be “to produce a system 
. «+ Which will permit both races to 
live and contribute to the development 
of this country. That system has to 
recognise the aspirations of both races.” 

Far from restricting opportunities for 
Africans increased immigration of Euro- 
peans should provide even greater scope 
for them, for it is a vital necessity for 
the continued development of British 
Central Africa.—Yours faithfully, 


J. P. McDonacu 
London, S.W.19 


* 


Sit,.—The bogy of Colonial Office 
control is one of great moment to all 
thinking Rhodesians. The White Paper 


carefully leaves the identity of the Secre- 
tary of State open. You state that -this 
means: “the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations acting in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies.” Sir Godfrey Huggins tells 
us that it is the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations. If so, why 
avoid the issue in the White Paper 7 
Thus is the present air of secrecy and 
suspicion perpetuated. Unless the mat- 
ter is cleared up by an official announce- 
ment at an early date it will become 
increasingly difficult to organise Euro- 
pean opinion in favour of closer asso- 
ciation, and the proposals may well be 
defeated when the referendum is held. 

One other matter. Many are per- 
turbed at the almost universal opposition 
to the proposals among Africans. Instead 
of trying to steamroller federation 
through in spite of this, it is surely far 
better to meet it, and intimate forthwith 
that it is Government policy, in both 
Rhodesias, to implement the findings of 
the Dalgleish Commission and permit 
Africans to advance in industry. At this 
stage only a few could take advantage of 
such a gesture. It is all very well to 
pay lip-service to educational as opposed 
to colour standards. Nevertheless it is 
sheer hypocrisy to aver such an attitude, 
and ignore the Dalgleish Commission’s 
findings —Yours faithfully, 

Bulawayo J. G. Pam 


Transport Travesty 


Sir,—The most controversial measure 
introduced in this session of Parliament 
has undoubtedly been that dealing with 
the denationalisation of road transport. 
You regard the Bill as “ virtually devoid 
of principles.” Yet unless the unions 
concerned resort to “ industrial action,” 
it appears unlikely that the Government 
will be disposed to think again. Surely 
the country’s biggest industry deserves 
further exploration of alternative 
measures which would pay due regard to 
the economic issues and also appeal to 
moderate opinion in both parties. 


Serious consideration should be given to 
the possibility of separating the function 
of ownership of vehicles, etc., from that 
of their operation. The Road Haulage 
Executive or an entirely new organisa- 
tien could under such a system retain 
the ownership of depots and vehicles 
which would be leased on a time basis 
to private operators. At the same time, 
existing depots could-perform the func- 
tion of freight exchanges or clearing 
houses for road transport, thus obtaining 
as many return loads as possible. 


This system would combine the 
advantages of a large- and small-scale 
organisation. The raising of new 
capital and the standardisation of plant 
are best left in the hands of a large 
organisation whereas the comparatively 
small operator is better able to cater for 
the individual needs of road transport 
users —Yours faithfully, 

S. A. SUMMERFIELD 

London, S.W.7 
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Books and Publications 


Left and Right of Nationalisation 


Problems of Nationalised Industry. Edited by William A, Robson, 


390 pages. 255. 


The Economic Aspects of Nationalisation in Great Britain. 
52 pages, 8s. 6d, 


Students’ Bookshops. 


Taken together, these two books are 
a valuable survey of the postwar experi- 
ments in nationalisation, Alone, neither 
could be widely recommended. Mr 
Neuman writes for specialists, and the 
more general book is too uncritical to be 
read alone. It will disappoint those who 
know its foundation—the deservedly suc- 
cessful issue of The Political Quarterly, 
for April-June, 1950, which was 
devoted to a series of essays on nation- 
alised industry. Another two years is a 
long time in the experience of postwar 
nationalisation, and the original essays 
had enough suggestive points for one to 
hope that by now they might have been 
developed into a searching survey of that 
experience. In fact, the book is rather 
s useful, if casual, peregrination round 
well-worn paths of discussion—and 
most of the paths are followed two or 
three times in the course of the 390 
pages. 

This repetitiveness is the inevitable 
consequence of Professor Robson’s 
method. In calling himself an editor he 
is too modest. He reprints six of the 
original essays and adds six more, mostly 
short, from contributors; the most 
interesting—by Professor Gilbert Walker 
and Mr Condie—is on compensation. 
The other five new essays deal with 
organisation, joint consultation, the con- 
sumers’ interest, public relations and 
scientific research. Longer chapters by 
Mr Robson provide the beginning and 
end for this part of the book ; one is an 
introductory essay on the public corpora- 
tion and the other compares nationalisa- 
tion in Britain and France. The second 
part of the book, occupying over a 
quarter of its length, consists entirely of 
Mr Robson’s “ general conclusions.” 


In his preface Mr Robson asserts’ dis- 
armingly that “it will be conceded by 
intelligent and fair-minded readers that 
there is no tendency in this book to 
complacency or to regard nationalisation 
as in itself a great achievement.” 
Tendency, perhaps, there is not; abso- 
lute determination there certainly is. 
Twice Mr Robson asserts that the pub- 
lic corporation is “destined” to be as 
important in the next fifty years as the 
joint-stock company was in the past 
hundred years. But this, with its. impli- 
cation that nationalisation will ‘soon 
extend to other industries, is a relatively 
modest statement of faith, Mr Robson 
asserts not only that the “ outlook” for 


Britain’s nationalised industries is gener- — 


ally favourable but that it is “ infinitely ” 
more favourable than it would have been 
if private ownership had continued. 
These rhetorical generalisations do not 
inhibit Mr Robson from a frank and 
sober discussion, mostly on familiar 
lines, of the more detailed problems and 


By A. M, de Neuman. 


difficulties of nationalisation. But his 
underlying conviction that nationalisa- 
tion must succeed does deter him from 
analysing deeply the major difficulues. 
For example, he much underrates the 
fundamental difference between the pre- 
war corporations—based on a general 
willingness to keep the BBC and the 
Central Electricity Board out of politics 
and therefore almost free from 
ministerial control—and the postwar 
giants whose affairs cannot be kept out 
of politics. Mr Robson believes that the 
new corporations can attain a “ correct” 
balance between freedom in day-to-day 
management and Government control 
over matters of major policy, but this 
belief is not based on any solution to the 
problems of public accountability that 
most people find so baffling. 


Mr Neuman, by contrast, is refresh- 
ingly penetrating. He provides a precise 
account, partly in tabular form, of the 
economic features of the various corpora- 
tions. If his main conclusions are fairly 
obvious, their implications have certainly 
been too rarely appreciated. The 
nationalisers were quite certain what 
kind of legal change they wanted to 
make but unsure of the institutional 
framework that their purpose required. 
The institutions are therefore largely the 
creation of the Civil Service and, Mr 
Neuman suggests, this explains both 
their centralisation and the pricing 
policies that the corporations have 
pursued. In his view the issue of 
centralisation versus decentralisation is 
less important than the distinction 
between the competitive and cartel 
patterns of economic behaviour. In 
theory, a public corporation might 
choose either; in practice, cartel 
behaviour—designed to balance total 
revenue and total costs, with little 
regard to particular demands and par- 
ticular costs—has been almost universal. 
Mr Neuman does not offer solutions, 
but he penetrates to important problems 
that Mr Robson in his optimism ignores. 
In particular, he asks what are the likely 
effects on productivity if decisions in so 
much of the economy are weighted by 
the non-economic criteria that the public 
corporations are tempted to use. 


Bludgeoned Hero 


Bolivar. By Salvador de Madariaga. Hollis 
and Carter, Jt pages. 45s, 


For over a century the glory of Latin 
America’s greatest historical figure has 
been, in Sefior de Madariaga’s words, 
“defended with a heroism worthy of 
Bolivar himself” To break through 
these defences is the declared aim of 
this new biography, and there is little 
doubt that some of the gaping holes that 


» 


Allen and Unwin, 


it leaves will never be plugged again, 
the mass of contemporary § mate:,| 
cited in these pages provides inconicst- 
able evidence of the tortuousness, the 
sporadic cruelty and the unflage ng 
ambition which marked the Liberato:’s 
life. The heroic equestrian figure thut 
rises from so many pedestals in a dozen 
American countries will never again be 
so immaculate. And yet, while Senor 
de Madariaga succeeds in robbing 
Bolivar of his purity, it cannot be <:.¢ 
that he has unhorsed him. 


Indeed, if this had been the auth 
intention, he would have done wel! io 
adopt a different approach. Where 
Lytton Strachey exploded his victim: 
reputations with a deft pink from 4, 
rapier, Sefior de Madariaga choose. 2 
bludgeon ; and even after he has beasien 
Bolivar about the head with seven hun- 
dred large pages of documentation and 
polemic, the man remains both alive 
and great. So lovingly does the book 
dwell upon his indecisions and 
maneeuvres, his mistakes and defeass. 
that even the most uncritical reader js 
forced to ask before long how on earth 
such a man as this could have led ragged 
armies over*and along the Andes for 
thousands of miles and torn fi: 
countries from the grasp of Spain. 


No doubt all the sources cited are a: 
reliable as Sefior de Madariaga claims ; 
but it is possible to su$pect that, in his 
anxiety to strip away the veils of 
mythology that have long shrouded the 
Liberator’s true personality, he has 
allowed a disproportion to creep in. 
Certainly his treatment of such an event 
as Bolivar’s arrest of Miranda smacks 
more of the ting counsel than 
of the judge. This attitude is scarce!) 
surprising, for the present volume is 
explicitly presented as the completion of 
the series of weighty historical works 
in which Sefior Madariaga has striven 
to correct posterity’s judgment on 
Spain’s record in the Americas. It is 
therefore no more than consistent in its 
emphasis on the benefits, and its some- 
what cursory references to the crimes, 
of the Spanish conquest and domination. 


Intelligent Man’s Guide 


Introduction to Economic History, 
1750-1950. By G,D.H. Cole. Mo: 
millan. 233 pages. 108. 


To compress into 190 pages of tex! 
even with the aid of some statistica] an. 
graphical appendices, the course of th: 
world’s economic development over th 
last two hundred years is a job whic! 
few people would attempt and in whic! 
fewer would succeed, “Success ” in an’ 
case is relative ; there must be omission. 
oversimplifications, an uncomfortab: 
choice between the carefully balance. 
but colourless phrase and the more viv 
language in which bias is betrayes. 
Within these inevitable limitations, P10- 
fessor Cole’s success is brilliant. He ha: 
always been in a class by himself as « 
populariser ; he has the essentia) gift «: 
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knowing when to generalise and when to 
particularise, he is sure-footed among the 
pitfalls which gape for those treating 
‘echnical matters in the vernacular, and 
he knows what sort of audience he is 
writing for. This “Introduction to 
Fconomic History” is even better than 
readers of his many similar works would 
expect; for it is. almost entirely un- 
blemished by those sudden spiteful 
,sides, those loaded phrases,. those 
implied imputations of motive, which 
the partisan rather than the 


Mir Cole tells his story in terms of 
broad classes of change: popula- 
rrowth, the extent of the division of 
lat urbanisation, the relation 
between techniques and the size and 
organisation of commercial and produc- 
tl nits, the uneven development of 
different countries and the effects of this 
nevenness on their relations. The 
ir story of Britain’s: industrial, 
commercial and agrarian revolutions is 
-t in its world perspective in a way 
never accomplished before—at all events 
iny work likely to attract the non- 
specialist reader ; while at the same time 
, vivid light is cast on the antecedents of 
the modern American and Russian 
‘conomies and on the essential nature of 
\day’s explosive triangular relationship 
between the advanced capitalist 
countries, the Soviet constellation, and 
the backward peoples. 


One can pick holes, inevitably, on 
matters of emphasis and judgment. Mr 
Cole cannot quite keep his ineradicable 
jislike of America out of his picture, nor 
would anyone guess from his pages the 
nature of the “ sacrifices” made by the 
Russian people in “their” attempt to 
telescope several centuries of economic 
levelopment into a few decades ; and not 
ill economists would find his views on 
tarifls—particularly the American tariff 

icceptable. But he has been suffi- 

y scrupulous, in his warning of the 
different interpretations to be placed on 
the facts, for readers to feel the necessity 
of using their own judgment. His*book 
is 2 real contribution to popular under- 
standing not only of the present-day 
ld but of the nature of historical 

pment, 


Philosopher-Historian 


Benedetto Croce. By Cecil Sprigge. 
; and Bowes. 62 pages. 6s. 


‘ philosophical approach to history 
naracteristic of the twentieth century, 

in which the systems of Spengler, Ortega 
Gassett and Toynbee have provided a 
‘camework for imitators and a target for 
dissidents. Signor Croce, whose influ- 
‘nce on Italian thought has been all- 


pervasive, predicates that philosophy is 


‘cory, that there can be no scientific 
' netaphysical cause of events, and that 
ili history is contemporary in the sense 
iat its presentation depends on the 
infurtive capacity and bias of the 
‘storian, These ideas have not been 
“-nerally acceptable to the empiricism of 
British pldligeadusn and historians, who, 
\(h few exceptions, have preferred “the 


view that there is always a hard core of 
facts which is not susceptible to intuitive 
treatment and from which definite con- 
clusions may be drawn. 


Croce’s concept of history includes 
art and economies. For him, economic 
action is man’s typical vital operation, 
irrespective of morality; and art or 
language is the operatiom of the 
theorising spirit, irrespective of reality. 
He did not regard this comprehensive 
and interconnected pattern as a_ static 
body of doctrine, and he therefore 
created the literary review La Critica 
in which, from 1903 to 1943, his ideas 
were discussed in open debate—in later 
years; with a conscious desire to shape 
the minds of a new governing class in 
Italy after the disastrous interlude of 
Fascism. It is a misfortune that the 
evolving thought of this anti-mystical, 
anti-utopian humanist has not been 
available to a wider British public, 
because he expounded it in images that 
we can readily appreciate, and we ought 
not to be ignorant of the teaching of 
one who believes that: 

A truly intelligent Liberal can never 
be converted to the authoritarian or 
reactionary, nor to the communistic, 
ideal, because he already contains these 
ideals within himself, within those limits 
where alone they are acceptable. 

It is therefore most appropriate that 
Bowes and Bowes have included in their 
series of “ Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought” an essay on 
Benedetto Croce by an authority on 
Italian politics and culture ‘who follows 
the philosopher’s own method by con- 
veying the spirit rather than the formula 
of his thought. This little book is a 
stimulating introduction, which whets 
the appetite for the announced English 
translation of selections chosen by 
Croce himself from his entire works. 
Perhaps Mr Sprigge gives rather too 
great a proportion of ,his limited space 
to Croce’s philosophy and too [Tittle 
attention to the power and range of his 
criticism. ‘The former is so integrated 
into the body of his whole work as to 
defy extraction, and did not influence his 
contemporaries, who chose to follow 
D’Annunzio and Mussolini in action ; 
but Croce’s methods: of criticism have 
had a most significant effect, not only on 
the Italian, but also on the whole 
Western approach ‘to literature and art 
in the last fifty years. Nevertheless, the 
author of this essay gives’ us, in sixty- 
two succinct ‘pages, an intriguing 
glimpse into an outstanding and 
adventurously flexible mind. 


The Middle Ages in 
Old Age 


England inthe Late Middle Ages. By 
A. R. Myers. The Pelican History of 
England. Vol. IV. Penguin Books. 


363 pages. 35. 


The study of -the history of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in this 
country has been bedevilled by an atti- 
tude of mind summed up in the two 
catchphrases most frequently used in 
writing of this period, ©“ bastard 
feudalism” and “the waning of the 
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middie ages ”: that this period can only 
be seen in terms of a falling away from 
the high ideals of earlier medieval 
society. Moreover, Huizinga’s famous 
work has popularised the idea that the 
special features of late medieval society 
were the hectic, unhealthy iridescences 
of an organism in decay. 


Orie of the chief virtues of Me 
Myers’s book is that, without mini- 
mising the chaos of many aspects of 
later medieval England, he brings out 
clearly the real achievements of the 
period, in economic life, in literature, 
in art and in the art of living. In addi- 
tion, his limits are well-chosen; by 
carrying the story down to the Reforma- 
tion he plays his part in the current 
undermining of that pons asinorum of 
text-book history “1485.” 

It is therefore a pity that he. sub- 
divides his book into three chrono- 
logical periods and considers political, 
economic, religious and cultural matters 


* * 








The Theory of 
Economic Policy 
In English Classical 
Political Economy 


LIONEL ROBBINS 
This work is based on a series of 
lectures given at Manchester on the 
Simon Foundation. Although 
bearing indirectly on modern con- 
troversies, the book is essentially 
historical and expository. 15s. 


Introduction to 
_” . 
Economic 
History 
1750 - 1950 
G. D. H. COLE 
An elementary work that sets out the 
course of economic events which 
have changed the life of society over 
the world as a whole during the past 
two centuries. With charts, maps 
and tables. 10s, 


The Sterling 


Area 
A. R. CONAN 


“To those who want to learn the 
reasons for the ‘ sterling ‘area,’ its 
problems, its structure and its 
policy, | can recommend this book. 
..~ Mr. Conan’s conclusions are as 
original as they are soundly. sub- 
stantiated by independent research.” 
—Investors’ Review. 14s. 
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in watertight compartments within each 
period. Not only this, the individual 
sections are of unequal merit. Those 
on economic matters are perhaps the 
best; the political sections the worst. 
These defects, together with a pedes- 
trian style, produce the impression of 
a text-book rather than a work for the 
general reader. 


This is not necessarily a condemna- 
tion; there is room for a good text- 
beok on this period. Unfortunately, Mr 
Myers’s book does not fill that gap. 
There are too many minor inaccuracies 
of detail, too many half-truths, too many 
vague phrases. The impression is also 
given that questions are now closed, and 
there is little indication of the very large 
amount of research now in progress on 
this period (a fault reflected in the un- 
critical bibliography). A sense of new 
inguiry, new thinking and new dis- 
coveries of fact is the first essential of 
1 good text-book. 


It must also be said that this book 
suffers from comparison with the 
volumes surrounding it in the same 
series. The attractive mosaic of 
evidence from all sources patiently 
composed by Miss Whitelock in “The 
Beginnings of English Society”; the 
brilliant picture by Lady Stenton of 


“English Society in the Early Middle - 


Ages,” in which each impressionistic 
stroke from contemporary sources 
finally comes together to form a 
balanced whole; the vigorous synthesis 
by Professor Bindoff of recent research 
on “ Tudor England ”—all these in their 
different ways are models of what 
“history for the general reader” can be. 
Each is a stimulus to further reading 
and each provides a sure guide to such 
reading. True, each of these authors 
had a firmer foundation of previous 
work to build on than did Mr Myers ; 
even so, their work has a quality which 
his lacks. 


Government Publication 


CENSUS 
38st 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ONE PER CENT SAMPLE 
TABLES 


Part 1 


Ages and Marital Condition, 
Occupations, Industries, Housing 
of Private Households 


Price 17s. 6d. net 
By post 17s. 10d. 


Obtainable from: 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box No. 569, London S.E.1, and Sale 

Offices in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 

Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff and Belfast or 
through any bookseller. 





Shorter Notices 
What’s Ahead for American Business ? 


By Sumner H. Slichter, Little, Brown and 
Company. Boston, 216 pages. $2.75. 


Professor Sumner Slichter is an erudite 
optimist. Despite the fact that the lectures 
that are reprinted here were originally 
delivered qply just after the Korean out- 
break, this makes his book still a joy to 
read. He believes that the rapidity of 
technological progress, the prospects for an 
increase in the proportion of Americans of 
working age who will want to join. the 
active labour force, and a hotchpotch of 
factors that should encourage ever greater 
output per man-hour, all ‘mean that the 
prospects for the rapid growth of American 
production are excellent. 


He also believes that large individual 
holdings of liquid assets, the abnormally 
small total of outstanding personal debts, 
the trend towards increased Government 
spending and bigger budget deficits, and 
the continued importance of the replace- 
ment demand for capital goods indicate 
that “ the effective demand for goods should 
grow at least as rapidly as the capacity of 
the economy to produce goods.” 


Finally, he believes that “it would: not 
be surprising to find that foreign countries 
could undersell domestic producers in 
nearly 15 per cent of the commodities pro- 
duced” in the United States ; although he 
does not believe that American imports will 
increase rapidly, his calculation suggests 
that they could eventually increase to 
between two and three times their present 
proportion of national income. 


The world of the future that Professor 
Slichter envisages would therefore be a 
very pleasant place to live in. There are 
many economists who will have counter- 
acting doubts—who believe, for example, 
that the high level of American industrial 
investment since the war has been moti- 
vated by exceptionally high consumption. 
But it is precisely these economists who 
should be most heartened—if not wholly 
convinced—by the mass of argument that 
Professor Slichter mobilises on the sunny 
side of the ledger. 


Applied Statistics. Vol. 1. Nos. 1 and 
2. A Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society. Edited by L. H. C, Tippett. 
Oliver and Boyd. 80 and 68 pages 
respectively. Single number; —1os., 
annually, 25s. 


This new journal, which is to be pub- 
lished three times a year, is intended for 
the practising statistician and the scientist 
or executive who ~vants to know how to 
handle the information provided for him. 
By obtaining contributions from experts 
describing how statistics are used in their 
particular field, the editor has apparently 
set no limit to the subjects which may be 
covered. Some articles deal with general 
development, others with technical aspects. 
But throughout the emphasis is put on the 
practical uses of statistics and not on the 
theory behind the technique. 


The danger in embracing such a wide 
scope and in attempting to avoid an intri- 
cate treatment is that the papers may skim 


the surface too lightly. But the first issues , 


of the journal promise well. Contributions 
range over such widely different subjects as 
industrial quality control, the chemical 
analysis of pyrethrum, retail prices and 
sales and some ingenious suggestions in the 
less accepted field of social statistics. If the 
standard is maintained in future issues, 
readers may well obtain some useful ideas 
from this journal. The presentation of the 
material is excellent. 
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Census 195 of Scotland. Volume 
Part I. City of Edinburgh. 
47 pages. 7s. 6d, 


Volume I1.—Population of Towns and 


Larger Villages (Excluding Burghs) and 
of Urban and Rural Areas. i; 


26 pages. 4S. 


These two publications are the first of 
a series which will make up the final 
detailed report on the census of Scotland | 
(Previous publications have given the pre- 
liminary general figures and those based on 
a one per cent sample.) The repor: on 
Edinburgh gives particulars of the popula- 
tion in various parts of the city and their 
housing conditions; similar reports wil] 
follow in the next two years on Glasgow. 
Aberdeen and Dundee and on each of the 
Scottish counties. 


The second volume includes the first 
estimates since 1901 of the populations of 
towns and villages that are not burghs but 
have a population of a thousand or more, 
Over the whole of Scotland, the census 
figures show that the proportion of people 
living im rural areas decreased from 25.7 
per cent of the total population in 190! to 
17.1. per cent in 1951. 


I 


HMSO, 


Annual Review of United Nations 
Affairs, 1950. Edited by Clyde Fagle- 
ton and Richard N. Swift. New York 
University Press. (London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege.) 265 pages. 36s. 


Reliable and up-to-date books on the 
United Nations are so few and far between 
in this country that it is disappointing to 
have to record the appearance of yet 
another apparently promising work which 
fails to live up to expectations. This 
account of the proceedings of the second 
New York University Institute for Annual 
Review of the United Nations contains a’ 
good deal of useful information about the 
work of the organisation and its agencies, 
and in particular about such poorly docu- 
mented subjects as recent developmenis in 
the handling of international dispures, 
public information activities and American 
policy in the United Nations. But although 
the survey purports to cover 1950, it in 
fact contains no mention of events later 
than June of that year, and is consequently 
of litthe more than academic interest today. 
It seems a pity that even American author- 
ties on the United Nations, who are par- 
ticularly well. placed to obtain the latest in- 
formation on the subject at first hand, can- 
not do better than this. 


The New Issue Market and the Finance 
of Industry. By R. F. Henderson. 
Bowes and Bowes. 172 pages. 255. 


It is all too rarely that academic econo- 
mists come down to the C.ty of London, 
and their analyses are not always wun- 
blemished when they do. . In his short book, 
Dr Henderson corrects some of the errors 
made by earlier visitors, presents some carc- 
ful (though not very up to date) statistics 
on new issues and their cost, and sprinkles 
his exercise with a sturdy liberal philosophy. 
Some of his judgments—and especially his 

bout so-called “ Macmillan 

Gap ”—may seem rather more suited to te 
conditions of the 1930s than of the 1950s ; 
the problems created for all types of private 
investment by postwar taxation and inacc- 
Se aera eee fa <r 
»” in provision of risk capit4 

for umall enserprises look Like a gap in the 
air. This is not therefore 

full is of twar British 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Republican Hurdles 


Washington, D.C. 


HE forecast is that the coming presidential campaign .will 

T »e fought on a high level, since both candidates are men 
of character and intelligence. It is also believed that, in the 
courtly phrase of Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, “ it’s a 
horse race.” The Senator means that he expects a hard con- 
test and a close finish ; and since he is one of the most impor- 
tant members of General Eisenhower’s brains trust, his prog- 
nostication reflects an unusual candour and modesty. But 
this, at least in the present preliminary stage, is the Spirit 
of ’52. 
Of the two sides the Republicans have contrived up to now 
to sound the more diffident. This is so attractive a contrast 
to the disastrous over-confidence exhibited by the party in 
1948 that it would probably be justified on that ground alone. 
But there are other and better reasons for the wise decision, 
hinted at by Senator Lodge before the Republican strategy 
conference at Denver, that General Eisenhower should be 
encouraged to “ run scared.” 


This cannot be what he expected before he left the peace 
and security of Shape to enter the political paddock. The 
story is that General Eisenhower was promised that, once he 
had beaten Senator Taft out of the nomination, the rest would 
be plain sailing, so high was his prestige and so anxious were 
the American voters for a change of government. Then it 
seemed quite possible that Mr Truman might run again and 
no serious thought was given to the possibility that the 


General’s opponent might be Governor Stevenson of 
Illinois. 


General Eisenhower has won the nomination, but almost 
nothing else has gone according to the schedule sketched out 
in Paris. Instead of coming home and allowing the “ clear 
call to duty ” to develop to such a point that he would merely 
have to express his willingness to serve, General Eisenhower 
had to work and fight up to the last day but one of the 
Republican convention. Instead of being matched against a 
politically debilitated Mr Truman or a substitute desper- 
ately trying to hold the Bair Deal fort, he is up against a 
man who was in truth drafted without any effort on his part 
and who has. now acquired a stature undreamt of in the 


Governor Stevenson is the first reason why General 
Eisenhower will have to fight an all-out campaign. The 
second reason arises from the unforeseen strains which have 
been placed upon his own party ; the third from the unfore- 
seen easing of the strains within the Democratic party. All 
this has been superimposed, since General Eisenhower’s 
return to the United States at the beginning of June, upon 
the recognised obstacles to the election of a Republican 
President—such as the fact that the Democrats are the 
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majority party, the fact that they can be presumed this year 
to have a reserve of over a million ‘Votes that went to Mr 
Henry Wallace and his Progressives four years ago, and the 
fact that the electorate after twenty years of Democratic 
rule is enjoying unprecedented prosperity. 

Even before the convention cheers which greeted General 
Eisenhower’s nomination had subsided it had become crystal 
clear to his strategists that a reconstruction crew must be 
swiftly put to work with double pay for overtime to cement 
over the jagged crack that had developed in the Republican 
party. Last week Mr Arthur Summerfield, the new Republi- 
can National Chairman from Michigan, was going earnestly 
about this task. Senator Taft, he said, was “one of the 
greatest Republicans this country has ever seen, certainly 
one of the ablest statesmen of modern times.” . Senator 
Bricker of Ohio, who laboured mightily to prevent General 
Eisenhower’s nomination, was “that good soldier of our 
patty, that wise, outstanding statesman.” And Senator 
Dirksen of Illinois, who at the convention hurled accusations 
and taunts at Governor Dewey of New York (without whose 
help General Eisenhower might not have succeeded), was 
among those invited to the Denver conference. 


There are early evidences, however, that it takes more 
than one to compose a. fight as well as make one. And 
although the General needs to enlist Senators Taft, Bricker, 
Dirksen, and the rest of the old guard professionals in the 
Eisenhower crusade, what of the amateurs who have put their 
heart and soul into the Eisenhower movement ? What sort 
of say are they to be given in planning and fighting the 
campaign ? 

. 


The question was raiséd very bluntly last weekend by the 
co-chairman of the National Citizens for Eisenhower move- 
ment, which organised 2,900 Eisenhower clubs all over the 
country, enrolled 250,000 active workers and raised $1,500,000 
in campaign contributions. After three days of dogged nego- 
tiations a “ peace pact” was signed at Denver last Monday 
allowing the volunteers to enjoy a separate existence, but 
making them subject to the supervision of a professional, 
Mr Wesley Roberts, the party’s director of organisation, who 
will see that their activities are “co-ordinated” with those 
of the National Committee. This is, no doubt, a reasonable 
compromise, but it is clear that most of the independent 
workers for the General feel considerably less enthusiasm for 
the Republican old guard than Mr Summerfield has shown 
and will not take kindly to a campaign programme which 
exalts the Taft-Bricker-Dirksen company over them. 


Still less joy over any such programme will be shown 
by the liberals in the Republican party, some of whom had 
begun well before the convention to find General Eisenhower 
too conservative for their liking. The- dissatisfaction of this 
fairly small, but by no means negligible, wing of the party 
was apparent the other day when Senator Morse of Oregon 
observed on a radio programme that the Republican platform 
“takes us back to the days of McKinley.” The whole 
thing will have to be rewritten, Senator Morse said, for 
“they cannot stand on that platform and win... . It was 
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written when the reactionary Republicans were in control of 
the convention.” 


Senator Morse has a point, but prickly points, publicly 
displayed, ar: not likely to be popular in Denver just now. 
Senator Morse, in a mood of ruthless realism, went on to 
suggest that General Eisenhower, for a start, had better 
make it clear that the “ very poor compromise ” effected by 
Mr John Foster Dulles in the foreign policy section of the 
platform does not include a pledge to carry out “a pre- 
ventive war in Asia.” It was Senator Morse’s belief that a 
great many people would interpret the foreign policy plank 


‘ 


as “making some gesture” toward such a war. 


The Republican vice-presidential candidate, the youthful 
Senator Nixon, paused on the way to Denver to rough 
out his notion of what the campaign should stress. He 
indicated that the line should be (1) that it is time for a 
change and (2) that no change can be expected if Governor 
Stevenson and Senator Sparkman should be elected, since 
they are “the captive candidates” of President Truman 
and the labour and Democratic machine bosses. Beyond 
that, Senator Nixon promised to exploit to the utmost the 
Alger Hiss case—to which he himself largely owes his swift 
rise to national prominence, as he pressed the case in its 
early stages in the Un-American Activities Committee. 


Whether the reminder that the Truman and Roosevelt 
Administrations unknowingly harboured in the State Depart- 
ment a man now convicted of perjury, on the basis of his 
denials that he was a Communist and a traitor, is still 
capable of arousing the electorate to loathe all Democrats 
remains to be seen. Indeed, there is much, not altogether 
surprisingly, that remains unclear. But there are some 
basic truths which suggest that Senator Lodge was not 
being over-modest when he visualised a close unpredictable 
race. One of them was underlined last weekend by the 
Gallup Poll. Noting that the Congressional preference poll 
(meaning the state-by-state replies to the question “ Would 
you rather see the Republicans or the Democrats win the 
elections for Congress ?”) has been through the years an 
excellent guide’ to. political sentiment, .it reported that the 
proportion of voters who are now declaring a preference for 
Republicans is only 1 per cent mofe—g§1 per cent instead of 
50 per cent—than it was in August, 1948, three months 
before the Republicans lest both their bid for the Presidency 
and their control of Congress. That is, the Republicans have 
only a fraction more strength than they had in 1948 as a 
margip against yoters changing their minds as the campaign 
progresses, 


American Notes 


Prices After the Strike 


Stabilisation officials have the gloomiest forebodings about 
the price rise granted to the steel companies over their heads. 
With their authority over prices weakened by Congress and 
their funds cut, they feel they can offer relatively little 
resistance to a new wave of inflationary pressures ; a number 
are considering~resigning, or have diteady done so. - The 
cost of the steel settlement—between $5 and $6 a ton— 
may not be quite as high-as the conveniently round $100 
a family at which the Price Stabiliser puts it, but higher 
steel prices will make it hard to resist the demand of steel- 
using industries for relief. The price of automobiles, for 
example, is expected to go up substantially next year. Users 
of aluminium will find themselves in the same boat. The 
industry has just been — a 5.§ per cent price increase, 
half it asked, after. it- averted a strike by granting its 
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workers concessions very similar to those won by the «icel 
workers: The companies are next in the queue 
of basic industries. 

The decline in wholesale prices has not been felt by con- 
sumers. Since June, when living costs reached an all-::me 
high, there have been further increases in food prices. and 
more are on the way as a result of the drought and the 
refusal of Congress to allow fruit and vegetable prices jo 
be controlled. The price of cotton has leapt forward. Con- 
sumers are spending more freely after their long abstinence 
and borrowing more, now. that credit controls have been 
relaxed. © 


Among the trade unions. pressing their claims in the wake 
of the steel settlement are the electrical, copper, shipbuilding, 
meatpacking. and rubber workers—and the miners. Two 
or three months’ supply of coal above ground would arguc a 
weak bargaining position, but Mr Lewis has two aces up 
his sleeve. He approached the northern operators firs'. 


- among whom are the steel companies, with their “ captive ” 


mines, in the hope that the steel industry will not tolerate 
a second interruption of steel production ; as it is, civilian 
industries may be starved for several months to allow defence 
producers to catch up. And by timing his strike notice for 
September he seems to be gambling that in the mids: of 
an election campaign no one will want to treat the miners 
roughly. 

Even if it comes to a strike, the Wage Stabilisation Board 
will have no hand in the settlement. The old board was 
killed off by Congress for its over-generous steel recom- 


,mendations, though otherwise its record was a successful] onc 


The new board, which took office this week, has no authority 
in labour disputes, but merely the power to lay down was 
policy and allow or disallow specific agreements, and this 
only in conjunction with the price authofities. The trade 
unions, who are disillusioned with stabilisation, and attached 
great importance to the old board’s right to intervene 11 
disputes, threatened at one time to boycott the new bod 
but they have thought better of it. As members, they can 
hope to speed a new regulation permitting “ productivit 
wage rises. This is almost the only score under which new 
wage increases can be justified, and strikes averted. Most o! 
the big trade unions have exhausted the bulk of their claim 
to wage rises on account of past increases in the cost o! 
living. 
+ * . 


Disaster by Drought 


At this time last summer Kansas and Missouri were 
digging themselves out of the mud and devastation left ©) 
the rampaging river floods. This year the south-cas' 
which can usually count on moisture-laden winds from th: 
Gulf, has been parched by dry winds from Texas and New 
Mexico and scorched by the heat which has afflicted the 
whole country. In the north-east, normally temperate Ne 
England is also affected. Maine potatoes and blueberri« 
Massachusetts tomatoes and apples, and Connecticut tobac: : 
are wilting. In the south, hay and livestock, tobacco, peanu': 
and maize have been hard hit. It has been exceptionally d:\ 
further west, too, in Texas, Colorado, and Montana. Thc 
food packers, who have been bewailing the lack of tinplatc 
to save the fruit and vegetable harvest, may have to sta‘! 
worrying about what is to go in their tins now the end 0! 
the steel strike means they are likely to get them. 

As the map shows, the federal government by the end ©! 
last week has designated eight states ahd parts of Arkans.: 
and Missouri as “ disaster areas” and was studying the 
situation in. seven others. Farmers in disaster areas ai 
eligible for federal loans, when they cannot get credit from 
other sources, to tide them over until their next crops 2° 
in. Some $40 million has already been dispensed ; it is 3” 


ironic touch that available funds are being supplemented bv 
transferring $30 million from the Missouri flood relief fund. 
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Qne of the main aims in the south is to save its livestock. 
This is a new industry and one of which much is expected 
in increasing southern prosperity. Loans will help to relieve 
rhe farmer of the necessity of liquidating his herds by making 
; possible for him to buy hay in unaffected areas—the Great 
Lakes states, for example, which, so far from suffering from 
drought, have had so much rainfall that Lake Superior has 
been dangerously high. The railways are being asked to set 
low rates for the shipping of hay and feed into the stricken 
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in the drought areas it rained late last week ; in Connecti- 
cut nature relented just as professional rain-makers had been 
brought in. But so far it has not rained enough to save many 
crops. In the south livestock and crop losses are already 
put at over $500 million, and the possibility that farmers will 
reach the near-tecord goals set for them this year by the 
Department of Agriculture is now very remote. 


* * * 


Atoms and Atmospherics 


Senator Brien McMahon, who has just died at a sadly 
early age, had made an outstanding reputation in Washington 
by his able handling of a vital job which he created for him- 
self. After the war he had a large part in transferring the 
control of the atomic energy programme from military to 
civilian authority, helping to secure the establishment not 
only of the Atomic Energy Commission but also of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. This acts as 
a liaison between the highly secret work of the commission 


and the Congress which must finance this work without any - 


means of judging whether the country is getting its money’s 
worth. Mr MecMahon’s sympathetic but critical and close 
interest in the affairs of the commission did much to convince 
Congress that its atomic dollars were being well spent. His 
adsence—he was already in hospital—was felt in the closing 
days of the last session, when an attempt to cut atomic funds 
‘or the coming fiscal year almost succeeded. 


“he $3 billion the. commission wanted was, however, 
‘ued at the last minute and since then contracts have been 
“' (or expansion at both the existing atomic energy installa- 
‘1s in Tennessee and Washington State, and those still 
>-ing built in Kentucky and Carolina. Over $1 billion 
-. “QS appropriation was for a huge plant not yet begun in the 
Chto Valley. This expansion-has made possible, as 
-\< latest semi-annual report of the commission emphasises, 
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by increased supplies both of fissionable material, as the 


~ result of working existing facilities to capacity, and of un- 


processed uranium, from Australia, Canada, South Africa 
and from domestic mines on the Colorado Plateau. The 
commission had recently been criticised for neglecting the 
development of these and other possible supplies of uranium 
at home in favour of foreign sources which might cease to 


be available in time of war. A plant for the recovery of . 


uranium from phosphoric acid, one of the new domestic 
sources suggested, is now being built in Illinois. 


The sense of urgency, which has pushed the cost of the 
“atomic énergy programme up from $1.6 billion in the last 
fiscal year to $4.1 billion in the current one, presumably 
arises from the belief that the Soviet output of atomic 
weapons is climbing rapidly. Oddly enough, however, 
people seem more inclined to credit a new American secret 
weapon, rather than a Soviet one, with responsibility for 
the latest invasion of flying saucers. This is being taken 
with unusual seriousness, since the “ objects ” appeared over 
the national capital and on radar screens, and were chased 
by jet aircraft, at a time when journalists had little else 
except the heat to occupy their space. The heat and the 
saucers are in fact connected in the official explanation given 
at a reassuring Air Force press conference. Those saucers 
that are not weather balloons or other tangible objects are 
said to be mirages caused by differing densities in the atmo- 
sphere. But the Air Force takes these mirages seriously 
enough to have ordered special equipment capable of tracing 
them back to their source of reflection. 


« * Ae 
Copper Almost Unlimited 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has just 


arranged the largest loan made under the present defence 
programme, for the expansion of copper and molybdenum 
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output, a purpose for which other loans had already been 
granted. The Magma Copper Company and its subsidiary, 
the San Manuel Copper Corporation, are being lent $94 
million, and a further $20 million or so will have to be found 
privately, to open up an underground mine and provide 
milling, smelting and transport facilities in Arizona. The 
government will guarantee to buy the output, which will 
eventually amount to 140 million pounds of copper and 6 
million pounds of molybdenum a year, increases cf 8 per 
cent and 16 per cent respectively over last year’s domestic 
production of these two metals. There are estimated to be 
at least 500 million tons of low-grade copper ore in this new 
field, the largest in the country, and the project will turn the 
little Magma Company into a leading producer. 


The new mine will, however, take about five years to 
develop fully and for that reason its importance as a defence 
project lies rather in the strategic reserves it will provide for 
the future, than in the contribution it will make towards 
relieving the present shortage of copper. Indeed, the end of 
that shortage, critical a few months ago, is. already in sight, 
partly as a result of the curtailment of industrial production 
caused by the steel strike, but mainly as a result of improved 
world supplies and of the price differential that now allows 
American consumers to buy copper abroad. The price ceiling 
on domestic copper remains 244 cents a pound, but 80 per 
cent of the difference between that price and the cost of 
foreign copper, at around 35 cents a pound, may be passed 
on to buyers of copper products. 


In July copper quotas under the Controlled Materials 
Plan were divided into domestic and foreign shares, which 
made it possible to increase the total for the month by about 
30,000 tons. Foreign copper made up 40 per cent of each 
allotment, but some consumers have apparently failed to 
take up their high-cost foreign quota. Most of them are, 
however, buying all the copper they are entitled to for the 
moment, since there is a danger that last year’s disastrous 
copper strike may be repeated. The copper companies’ con- 
tracts with the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union have 
expired, or are expiring, and negotiations on new wage rates 
and other benefits have been dragging on unsatisfactorily. 
Once a settlement is reached, however, many American con- 
sumers May stop buying foreign copper until prices drop. 


* * * 


Beginner’s Luck 


The American woman who cannot mend a fuse and the 
man who cannot deal with a leaky tap are fast being replaced 
by a generation which is addicted to “ How to” books and 
pamphlets: how to assemble a boat, make an unfinished 
attic livable, or decorate a house. Partly it is the old 
American fondness for tinkering and doing things with the 
hands. But for many, it is economic necessity which drives 
white-collar people even into building their own houses. 
Labour is scarcer and. more expensive than ever, and a $75 
a week book-keeper cannot afford the services of a $150 a 
week carpenter or plumber. 


Not many are ambitious enough to tackle a whole house, 
though there are cases of families building one at night and 
at week-ends for half what it would cost otherwise, and the 
old custom of “ barn-raising,”’ at which neighbours and 
friends volunteered their services, is coming back into 
fashion. But nearly two-thirds of all the wallpaper is now 
put up by amateur hands, and even more of the paint and 
distemper goes on without benefit of a professional painter. 
Shrewd businessmen, recognising a big new market, have 
made it easier for people to do such jobs themselves. They 
have put on sale to amateurs a “ roller-coater,” which applies 
paint more easily and less messily than a brush, and new 
paints—the resin emulsion and latex emulsion paints—which 
need no undercoat on most surfaces and are easy to apply. 
Wallpaper comes trimmed, and is put on with a slow-drying 
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te which makes tearing it off and starting again an cas 
sea Plywood, the amateur carpenter’s delight, now bend 
in “ Handy Panels ” of convenient size ; floor coverings, such 
as asphalt, cork, and linoleums, are sold in easily handled tiles 
rather than bulky lots. The Sears Roebuck Company sells a 
kit for linoleum laying at less than a dollar. In quite another 
world, permafient waving moved into the home after the war, 
Hair tinting seems likely to follow it. 

For many of the heavy new jobs, particularly in the garden 
and workshop which more suburban living makes possible, 
there are power tools: motor~mowers, an all-duty tracior 
which can be hitched up to snow ploughs, mowers, harrows, 
or seeders, and woodworking tools such as lathes, drills, and 
power saws, most of them adapted to home use. With the 
electrification of the countryside, and more leisure, such work- 
shop tools, once the playthings of rich men’s weekends, are 
coming into middle class homes. 


Shorter Notes 


Acting in the spirit of the new Puerto Rican constitution 
on the day before the official establishment of the island as 
the first overseas commonwealth of the United States, Presi- 
dent Truman commuted to life imprisonment the death 
sentence on Mr Oscar Collazo. The Puerto Rican Nation- 
alist was one of two (the other was shot by guards) who killed 
a White House guard in an attempt to assassinate the Presi- 
dent on November 1, 1950. The case was under direct US 
jurisdiction but changing the sentence to conform to Puerto 
Rican law has pleased the Puerto Ricans and deprived the 
Nationalists of a martyr. 


* 


“ King ” size cigarettes (85 millimetres long compared to 
70 millimetres for the standard size) have been winning an 
increasing share of the smoking market in the last few years. 
While most tobacco firms make longer cigarettes, they are 
sold, at the same price as standard ones, under separate brand 
names. Now Chesterfields, the third most popular cigarette 
in America, are to be available in two sizes with the same 
brand name, the king-size package selling at one cent more 
than the regular size. The firm has thus stolen a march on 
this highly competitive market with little additional advertis- 
ing expense and with a substantial increase in revenue. One 
of the most telling arguments in favour of the longer cigarette 
has been that it is healthier, since the extra length is supposed 
to act as’a filter. 


* 


Air cooling units, already in heavy. demand -for office and 
home use, have moved into a new field with the announce- 
ment by the General Motors Corporation that 1953 Cadillac 
and Oldsmobile cars will have them as optional equipment. 
Mounted in the rear of the trunk compartment and using 
non-toxic freon gas, the units can keep automobiles cool even 
in desert temperatures as high as 110 degrees. 


* 


Railway tickets are the latest commodity to be made avail- 
able in vending machines, so the traveller, in addition to 
shining his shoes, stamping his letters, getting hot coffec 
(with or without cream and/or sugar) and buying a trp 
insurance policy from automatic devices, can avoid a queue 
at the ticket window. The Grand Central Station in New 
York has installed a number of these machines that can issuc 
650 different tickets to 160 separate destinations over severs: 
lines. For every trip the machines are geared to issue a onc- 
way coach, parlour car or sleeping car ticket, a return ticke! 
in these categories, and return tickets at the reduced rates 
given to children and members of the armed services. 
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comfort 


You enjoy the luxury of Constellation travel when you 
fly TWA to Frankfurt. You fly in one of TWA’s world- 
proved, four-engined Constellations, the experienced travel- 
ler’s choice for spacious comfort and on-time arrival. 
There are frequent flights from London—complimentary 
drinks and a delicious hot meal served en route. Now’s your 
chance to experience the friendly hospitality and personal 
attention of TWA service. Single fare: £17.2.0, return 
£30.16.0. Remember, your fare does not come out of your 
Foreign Travel allowance. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON a 
a your Travel Agent or TWA—Ask, too, about 
arity TWA Sky Tourist fares to and across America, TRA WORLD RLINES 
Lendon. Tel.: REGent 3211. NS vas 
TWA Reservation Service available day and night. 


Manchester. Tel.: BLAckfriars 4649. 
Birmingham. Tel,: CENtral 6469. 
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a it was introduced, the Consort has won nothing but praise 

from owners and critics alike. A car conforming to Daimler stan- 
dards of luxury and elegance, it is at the same time most manageable 
in traffic and reasonably economical to run. And of course the famous 
fluid transmission* makes it the most pleasant and restful of cars to 
drive. For the man with a position to keep up, for the firm with its 
prestige to think of, the Daimler Consort is the natural choice. Write 
to us for the name of your nearest Daimler distributor or dealer: and 
we are sure that he will he able to arrange a very reasonable delivery 
date for your Consort. 


"Licensed under.Daimier & Vulean-Sinclair patents 
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FROM THE ‘AUTOCAR’ ROAD TEST 


* The presence of the fluid flywheel gives almost 
infinite top gear performance down to zero 
speed.’ 


‘ No car is easier to drive. ..* 


‘ This car swings along very satisfactorily at 60 
plus, and up to a full 70 m.p-h., which is not by 
any means the maximum...’ 

‘ There is a very strong impression of safety 
about the behaviour at all times.’ 

‘It is a restful car, psychologically as well as 
physically, to the driver and passengers.’ 


It’s undoubtedly a DAIMLER 


te 


Te the late King George V1 THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED «© COVENTRY 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





What is Happening to Nato? 


(By a Special Correspondent) 


r is only six months, since the Atlantic Council met at 
I Lisbon, yet already its chief member governments seem to 
be moving away from the programmes that were adopted there 
on the basis of expert economic advice. Mr Churchill says 
that he will let the Council know the result of his fresh think- 
ing about the British defence effort by the end of the year. 
M. Pinay has been despatching his thoughts on French arms 
production to Washington by special envoy, although Nato’s 
headquarters are in his own capital. Belgium is under pressure 
to reduce its two-year term of military service. Soon the 
layman will have to ask whether Nato is really functioning as 
a source and co-ordinator of international decisions. 


Superficially, much the same situation—the assertion of 
national independence, and the scramble to make bilateral 
deals with the American benefactor—existed before the 
Ottawa meeting of the Atlantic Gouncil last autumn. Then 
the ministers of the Nato countries were shocked into _realis- 
ing that their organisation had made little progress towards 
setting up Western Europe’s collective defences, and that 
they could -blame nobody but themselves. They had given 
Nato a great many functions but no powers. ~ They realised 
that something, short of a complete surrender of national 
sovereignty, had te’ be done to define its functions and to 
increase its powers. The result was the appointment of the 
Three Wise Men—Mr Harriman, Sir Edwin Plowden and 
M. Monnet—who took two important steps forward. Because 
they had been appointed in a mood of emergency, they 
managed to lead the way to an agreement on a joint pro- 
gramme of defence production and expenditure for the 
coming year. Because they represented no more than a tem- 
porary expedient,’ théy were able to get the consent of the 
Nato governments to arrangements for an annual repetition 
of their work. 


Men Around Lord Ismay 


But now their programme for this year is withering away. 
And what has happened to their. proposals for future inter- 
national planning in Nato? Listening to Mr Churchill and 
M. Pinay, one gains the impressions that this, too, has been 
lost. Yet this is to do less than justice to the recent activities 
of Lord Ismay and the permanent Nato staff in the Palais 
Chaillot. What was needed, according to the Three Wise 
Men, was “ staff action on a continuing basis in the direction 
of current reconciliation of screened military programmes ” 
(as drawn up by the international staff at General Ridgway’s 
headquartegs) “and politico-economic capabilities ” (as ex- 
pounded by national representatives to the civilian head- 
quarters of the Council). The Council agreed that this task 
should be carried out, first, by improving the “ means of ob- 
taining prompt co-ordination of governmental decisions,” and 
sccoudly, with a “ strengthened and unified international 
machinery to lay the basis for such decisions and to follow 


‘0 meet the second requirement, Lord Ismay has been re- 
cruiting a “ staff secretariat ” to work with, for and alongside 
the technical staffs of the fourteen national delegations. In 
- these men and in Lord Ismay himself Nato hoped to acquire 
a distinct and positive personality. It was to be, for the 
first time, something more than the sum of its members ; it 


was to have a place where a Nato view, in contrast to the 
lowest common denominator of fourteen national views, 
could be developed. 


The staff secretariat operates in three sections: one, headed 
by an American, being concerned with production, including 
the placing of offshore. purchases ; one, under a Frenchman, 
with economics ; and one, headed by an Italian, with so-called 
“ politics,” a slightly misleading term for the wider concerns 
of Nato in time of peace. The last is still in embryo. In 
dealing with production and economics, the secretariat works 
in the first place with a technical committee of national 
officials. It has both to suggest a basis of agreement on 
technical problems between these national representatives, 
and to expound their disagreements and possible bases for 
agreement to the Pérmanent Representatives of the fourteen 
governments, presided over by Lord Ismay. The attempt 
is thus being made to reduce fourteen viewpoints to one, or 


to as few as possible, before the fourteen governments have 
their final say. 


Cable-Bound Officials 


To meet the other requirement, the “ prompt co-ordination 
of governmental decisions,” the Atlantic Council decided at 
Lisbon to replace its moribund Deputies with the Permanent 
Representatives. It was clearly intended that the Repre- 
sentatives, unlike the Deputies, should wherever possible 
take final decisions themselves ; in other cases they should 
be the agents through whom the Nato view and the national 
views should be reconciled ; only in the last resort would 
they simply be defenders of their respective governments’ 
positions. The fourteen Foreign. Ministers would act as 
their chairman in rotation, and the Secretary General as 
deputy chairman. Thus the gulf between the Representa- 
tives and the governments one the one hand, and the Repre- 
sentatives and the Nato entity on the other, was to be as small 
as possible. 


This is the way it was all intended to work. Yet, in spite 
of the staff secretariat, which includes some excellent as well 
as some indifferent personalities, and in spite of the presence 
and perseverance of Lord Ismay as Secretary General, it is 
as yet scarcely working at all. The prime offenders are, as 
always, the governments themselves who refuse to give their 
representatives any of the powers of a delegate. So long as 
fourteen experts meet only to expound the contents of their 
latest cables from home, the secretariat will labour in vain to 
propound a Nato solution. So long as the Permanent Repre- 
sentatives meet in turn only to defend their prepared redoubts, 
Lord Ismay will get no agreement on any issues except those 
too small or too obvious to be controversial. And this is 
what is happening at the moment. Even the budget, which 
was to pay the Secretary General and the secretariat he was 


instructed to recruit, was agreed only after bitter struggle. 


' In these circumstances the new machine can work little 
better than the old. The Permanent Representatives can be 
no more effective than the former -~Deputies ; and they are 
for the most part, the same = Even if the Representa- 
tives were allowed or were capable of a change of heart, they 
would still need a more intelligent direction from their 
respective capitals. 
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Canada’s Attitude to the 
Commonwealth Conference 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue details of the Canadian approach to the November 
Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers are not yet 
formulated, and cannot be until the senior officials of the 
Commonwealth countries meet in. September for their pre- 
paratory talks. But the broad lines of Canada’s attitude are 
almost predetermined by this government’s economic 
philosophy and by the line it has always taken with the 
sterling countries of the Commonwealth. 

Politically and psychologically Canada’s position is not 
easy. One report fro: London says the British are “ weary 
-of being lectured for their profligacy.” Another urges 
Canada to abandon its “posture of Olympian detachment 
from Commonwealth affairs.” Canadians can understand 
these rather irritated expressions of British opinion: they 
can even sympathise with them. But it is another thing to 
stop the lectures and abandon the supposed detachment. At 
a certain level of policy the accusation of detachment. is 
entirely true, but it is the detachment of helplessness not 
of disinterest. 

In the early postwar years Canadians grew accustomed to 
@ constant anxiety about what exports would be slashed next. 
Through recurrent crises of negotiation and argument Canada 
saw them cut one by one. Apples, bacon, cheese, canned 
salmon, jam pulps, tobacco, some kinds of timber—all these 
have been through the process. Now nothing significant is 
left in the agricultural field except wheat and flour. But 
the anticipated tragedy has not ensued. Producers of many 
commod:ties would be delighted to recover the British market, 
but somehow: or other they have averted ruin without it. 
Now they have almost ceased to believe that Britain -will 
ever again buy their products. The dreaded “loss of the 
British market” has happened, and catastrophe has not 


followed. 


Crises Taken Calmly 


Canadian exports to Britain this year have been running 
at high levels, but they are concentrated in three lines. The 
only significant volume is in wheat and flour, metals (alu- 
minium, copper, lead, zinc, ¢tc.), and in timber and its 
products.- The first two of them, which have composed over 
two-thirds of the total exports, may be reasonably proof 
against further cuts, because they are the raw materials 
essential to feed the people and supply the export industries 
as. well as for defence. The timber is certainly vulnerable. 
The last contract of the British Timber Control is being 
carried out, but it ends in the autumn. New contracts have 
always been doubtful and are now doubly so. Canadian hopes 
are turned to a revival of house-building in the United States. 
But with this one exception Canada feels it has probably 
been hurt just about as much as it can be. 


This is one reason why the recurrent sterling crises are 
apt to be taken more calmly than they once were. But there 
ig a more important one. It is the considered conviction in 
government circles that no outside aid for sterling can begin 
to have any long-term effect until the policies of the sterling 
countries are drastically changed. The much-heralded 
announcements of Mr Butler Mr Churchill at the end of 
July resounded here as dully as a cracked dinner-gong. It 
seemed here to be the same old dose of restrictions, with no 
suggestion, not even as much as there was in the March 
budget, of any. new approach to a constructive solution. In 
government circles there is growing up a weary feeling of 
treading an inescapable treadmill. 


In many ways—mest of them small in themselves—more 
assistance could be given to British sales in the Canadian 
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market. The federal government and all the provincia] 
governments could use various devices to promote British 
exports in the Canadian business.world. There is admittedly 
less chance of influencing business than there was in ear\ier 
years when Canada had import controls to conserve its own 
stocks of US dollars. But more could undoubtedly be done if 
the enthusiasm could be revived. Enthusiasm, howeve;. js 
not characteristic of a donkey in a treadmill. . 


Escape from the Treadmill 


The only escape from the treadmill, as it seems here. js 
‘along the lines of the now too familiar Canadian “lecture 
against profligacy.” This, of course, is a misinterpretation 
of the text of the Canadian lecture. It is very little more than 
an assertion of the general principles which seemed to be 
agreed at last January’s conference of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers. The very encouragement which Canada 
derived from that meeting enhances the disappointment that 
is felt now. If those principles have been forgotten by every- 
one else (as the latest Butler announcements and the British 
pressure on Mr Menzies to abandon his import cuts seems 
to suggest), they have not been forgotten here. Nor is it 
forgotten here that in his March mae Mr Butler made at 
least a start on the necessary. steps to restrict credit, reduce 
consumer demand and restore incentive. Now we are back to 
the old restrictive nostrumis. The Canadian Government is 
left with its lecture in its pocket, but it is becoming rather 
self-conscious about delivering it. 


This largely accourits for the feeling of helpless detach- 
ment in Canadian Government circles, and it goes some way 
towards frustrating the urgent sense of concern about the 
sterling deficits. To supply artificial aids from outside seems 
here to be encouraging the sterling governments to postpone 
the action which they will ultimately have to take if the 
sterling area’s purchases are ever to be balanced by the ster- 
ling area’s earnings. If Britain, with the support of the others, 
made a serious start on a fundamental cure, then the attitude 
here would very quickly change. But so long as the British 
Government offers nothing but the old restrictive policies, 
most Canadians lack much spirit for the effort to help. This 
Government~has never liked the policy of restriction. It 
likes it less and less the more often it is repeated. This seems 
bound to be the main burden of Canada’s contribution to the 
Prime Minister’s Confertnce. 


Imbroglio in Tunisia 


It is high summer in Tunisia and no one spends more time 
inside Tunis town than he can help. The temperature does 
not lend itself to hustle. It is unsuited, therefore, to the 

ce at which the Pinay government is trying to get the 

y to put his signature to the reforms whereby it proposes 
to fulfil its promise of internal autonomy. In Tunisian 
circles, by contrast, siestas and long hot evenings «rc 
moments for devising the cross-ruffs, finesses and like tact:cs 
at which Tunisian politicians excel.. The events of the last 
few weeks suggest that each of several Tunisian groups 
intends, for reasons that are not always identical, to postpone 
any action until October—the month in which friends abroad 
will be able to improve Tunisian mi wer by bring- 
ing pressure to bear on France at the United Nations 
Assembly. 


_ The early history of the reforms was told in The Econom:.:t 
of April 19th. They were to be hammered into shape by a 
mixed commission of Tunisians and Frenchmen. But th:s 
commissions deplored by extremists on both sides, and 
opposed even by the Tunisian moderates so long as sever‘! 
Tunisian cabinet ministers were under French arrest, was 10 
the end still-born. To make up for its failure to materialise, 
the Pinay government slightly redrafted the reform proposa's, 
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giving them a shape that ought to ‘have been more welcome 
to Tunisians,.simce it. was much less welcome to “their 
adversaries, the local French settlers and officials. It also 
released from detention <all the more moderate of the 
nationalists whom it had clapped into concentration camps 
during the troubles of last spring. 

The latest version of the proposed reforms is, in summary, 
as follows. In legislative matters the Bey is to remain 
supreme ; a parliamentary regime is not envisaged until the 
Tunisians have had some practice in local government. The 
Bey will for the present simply be advised by two Councils— 
one wholly Tunisian, and nominated by himself, handlin 
legislative matters, the other handling financial matters, an 
partly composed of Frenchmen. Executive power is, as at 
present, to be in the hands of a cabinet that is to be part 
French, part Tunisian, but its seven Tunisian members are 
tc be autonomous ; of the six ‘ministries still run by French- 
men, four are to be furnished with Tunisian assistant 
ministers ; a8 is justifiable under the Protectorate treaty of 
1883, defence and fereign affairs are-to remain in French 
hands. In administrative matters, the French Resident- 
General is to abandon his right of countersigning decrees 
(droit d’agrément) but is to be able to question their legality 
before an administrative tribunal of jurists, part French; part 
Tunisian. Local government is to be promoted, with French 
representation on elected municipalities in the towns. Lastly, 
access to government service is to be open to Tunisians only, 
subject to the right of present holders of jobs to retain them 
till retirement, to the temporary appointment of Frenchmen 
when no trained Tunisian is available, and to the earmarking 
of some 1§0 to 200 jobs out of 20,000 for Frenchmen. 


Debonair Procrastinators 


These propositions do not go the whole way towards the 
7-point programme formulated by Habib Bourguiba, the 
leader of the Tunisian Néo-Destour party, in ‘19§0. 
Bourguiba then demanded sovereignty for the Tunisian 
people (as opposed to the Bey) and the establishment of an 
independent government capable of negotiating a treaty with 
France on an equal footing. No French government could 
go so far as this while the French settler is in this part. of 
North Africa and continues to enjoy the support in Paris 
of an important element in any French government of the 
centre, the Radical party.. Yet the current French proposals 
are a very considerable advance on the present state of affairs. 
To the conservative, aristocratic Tunisian ‘who fears the left 
wing of his own people, they might seem less alarming than 
the impetuous and radical-propesitions that emerge from the 
ranks of the Tunisian trade unionists. Yet he does not 
support them, He i§ evading judgment upon them firstly 
because he is a nationalist and must-be worthy of the label, 
and, secondly, because unless he runs with the crowd he may 
not keep his place in its front rank. All his very considerable 
talent for postponing the day of judgment ts therefore being 
deployed. : 

The elderly, peace-loving Bey and his equally elderly, 
debonair prime minister, M. Baccouche, both belong to this 
sheltered class. Both therefore have been exercising their 
talent for procrastination. It will be remembered that the 
French Parliament discussed the reforms at the end of June, 
anc. because both Gaullists and Socialists voted against them, 
failed to give them the endorsement that might have helped 
the French Foreign’ Office to get them adopted. They 
survived only because no party had an acceptable alternative 
to offer. During July, M. Baccouche and his cabinet of 
notables nevertheless discussed and amended them, item by 
item, and forwarded the amendments to Paris.. To amend a 
proposition is to admit that it has.some worth ; French hopes 
rose, 

But in the last days of July a telegram from the Bey to 
the President of the French Republic dissipated these hopes 
overnight. M. Baeccouche, it said, had -exeeeded his func- 
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tions ; the Bey, being sovereign, was alone entitled to pro- 
nounce such judgments. (This is correct: the French them- 
selves have always insisted and still insist that the Bey alone 
is sovereign ; the argument: has at times proved convenient 
for use against the Néo-Destour, but it is inconvenient when 
turned against Paris.) Behind this telegram was, it seems, 
a violent protest by the Néo-Destour against the way in 
which M. Baccouche was suitifig Paris’s book. The Bey’s 
son, Chadly—a jovial, ambitious Destourien and nationalist— 
intimated as much in an interview-with an American news 
agency in which he attacked the reforms as retrograde. He 
put his finger on the core of the trouble when he added 
that French residents’ could not expect representation” in 
Tunisian political institutions when they were not Tutiisian 
citizens. M. Baccouche added his nail to the coffin by 
issuing 2 statement that he and his cabinet ministers had 
considered points of drafting only, having no powers to 
handle points of principle or substance. 


~ 


The Bey Plays Another Card 


This week the Bey has playeda further card. He has 
announced that he is consulting a selection of Tunisian 
opinion—lay and clerical, political and professional—before 
formulating his sovereign view. The representative figures 
that he has chosen to consult range from wealthy conserva- 
tive moderates, through the middle-of-the-road Jewish com- 
munity to Néo-Destouriens and trade unionists. Both the 
last are outspoken opponents of the French plan. The body 
so chosen, forty strong, has been named “ The Councillors 
of the Crown ” and the fact that it has been consulted causes 
the Bey to be locally acclaimed as a good democrat. This 
move is embarrassing Paris, which has hastily despatched a 
fresh emissaty to Tunis with a message for the Bey. The 
French can hardly upbraid him for consulting public opinion ; 
yet they are being manceuvred out of the role of progressive 
protector, forever making generous but abortive offers, into 
that of a governess who has failed to keep pace with her 
pupil. Ar the same time, the move may bring to the Bey 
personally some distasteful repercussions at home: it reveals 
the strength of uncompromising nationalism in Tunisia and 
the extent to which deference must be. paid to it by the 
conservative ruling class to which the French have hitherto 


- looked to apply a convenient brake. It is likely that impetuous 


trade unionists. will. want to travel faster than staid old 
aristocrats care to travel. Neither Bey nor French govern- 


“ fient’ has much room for manceuvre, but,of the two, the 


latter has the less. 


A Congress of Nostalgics 


[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


AT the annual national congress of the Italian Social Move- 
ment (MSI) in the castellated Appenine hill town of l’Aquila 
one could test the justice of the descriptions which are 
showered from various directions upon this ‘numerically 
up-and-coming ‘party, which is hampered »but also stiffened 
and ised by the recent “ Scelba” law against the 
resuscitation of Fascist doctrine and practice... For the first 
time since its electoral: successes (Minister Scelba banned the 
intended Congress of 1951) the “ Missino ” leadership could 
be viewed in the mass. 

Relative well-wishers or potential allies in electoral contests 
have got into the habit of describing the MSI as ea 
“ the national forces,” the other wing being the M ist 
party. But the young and vocal part of the Aquila Congress 
reacted with noisy hostility to any suggestion that the 
“ Missino ”—Monarchist electoral understanding should be 
perpetuated ; it is plain that the present leadership cannot 
yet safely-aim at a-merely “ nationalist ” aspect fer the party, 
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such as might win the full sympathy of the Monarchists and 
some others. The fiercest opponents of all truck with 
monarchy and Monarchists were the faction of “ Missini” 
known as Milanisti, who are the inheritors of the memory of 
Mussolini’s Republic of the North under German occupation. 
But more broadly, the anti-monarchist, which. is also the 
resolutely anti-Atlantic and anti-capitalist side of the party, 
commanded about a third of the Congress votes, and almost 
all the young speakers were on this side. 


Relics From the Past 


“ Reclaimed scrap” was a relatively polite description of 
the Congress used by a Communist journalist. It certainly 
exhibited numerous key men of the old Fascist hierarchy, 
that plethoric organisation which fell asunder in 1943 and was 
partly pulled together to groan on for a couple of years before 
finally ending in the bloody and hopeless collapse in the 
spring of 1945. Thus one saw at l’Aquila the Mussolinian 
Social Republic’s one-time Deputy Chief of Naval Staff, as 
well as its Ambassador to Hitler, and the last Fascist editors 
of the Cortiere della Sera and the Stampa. Many of these 


former dignitaries are relics from a dim past. and now are. 


painfully at a loose end; and yet they are separated by no 
very evident abyss of* ideas, character, or temperament 
from others whom better luck-or ‘superior. foresight -has 
enabled to regain a niche in the existing Italian political 
world. 


Another description made uSe of by adversaries to describe 
the “ Missino” leaders is “ cynical adventurers.” One sees 
most clearly what they mean, But this is patently inapplicable 
to some of the leading figures of the Congress, like Professor 
Roberti (one of the five “ Missino” ee whose 
intently followed arguments on social economics smacked of 
the earlier G. D, H. Cole. The Congress followed him, and 
it followed an elderly General who soberly analysed Italy’s 
real potentialities in the present-day balance of military power, 
more attentively than it followed the several impassioned 
(though owing to the Scelba law, tongue-tied) exponents 
of Fascist mystical imperialism. The Congress consisted in 
the main of an upper class of former Fascist leaders who are 
tired of Fascist doctrine and behaviour, yet obliged to base 
their fortunes on a rank and file which would like Fascism 
raw and juicy. Naturally there are some spell-binders ready 
to profit by this appetite’ The accomplished Giorgio 
Almirante, who considers himself the fecnides of the party, 
is biding his time. 


Stuffed Shirts on the Platform 


Whither are the “ Missini” heading ? Remembering the 
history of the original Fascists, who began as a group of 
eccentric nationalist landowners with their bailiffs and game- 
keepers, and of the conservative business classes, one may 
guess at a possible tendency for the MSI, if it should greatly 
expand its voting total above the present approximate two 
millions (the figures are statistically controversial). It might 
become a straight right-wing party challenging by its 
“ secular ” character the all-too-clerical right-wing Christian 
Democrats, and by its colour and rhetoric the all-too-profes- 
sorial Centre parties which have their roots in the Resistance. 


Regionally, an evolution into a straight right-wing party . 
would mean that the southern elenients of the party, who are . 


akin to the Monarchists, had taken it wholly in hand, dis- 
arming the fanatical “ Milanists.” The youthful elements at 
YAquila watched such an evolution happening under their 
eyes, and the air was thick with mutterings of “ treason ” and 
whispered appeals for ex-General Graziani to be brought in 
to make short shrift of the stuffed shirts on the Congress 
platform. To prevent the scandal of a breach at the Congress, 
considerable verbal concessions have been made to the 
““ Milanists ” in the final resolution, but control remains with 
the stuffed (and none too black) shirts. 
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munist Party, to mark the thirtieth anniversafy of the party’; 
foundation, The statement is of interest as revealing the 


current line on which has been reached in the 
Japanese party after what are admitted to have been seriois 
internal conflicts, and its relation to the Communist lines 
now being put over in other countries ; it is also instructive to 
compare it with the exposition of Italian Communist policy 
by Togliatti published in the same issue (July 4, 1952). _ 

According to Tokuda, the Japanese Communist party, 
which came into existence”in 1922 after a congress of 
Far Eastern revolutionaries. held in Moscow, had for its 
original programme simply the overthrow of the monarchy 
and the establishment of a democratic republic. Ih 1927, 
however, the programme was extended to include expro- 
priation of landlords, a seven-hour day and a worker-peasant 
government : 

Having smashed the liquidator group of economists 
headed by Jamakawa and the leftist group of Fukumoto 
which, with their’ petty-bourgeois abstract theories sought to 
isolate the Party from the masses, the Communist Party of 
japan became the genuine vanguard of the working class 


There follows a somewhat mysterious account of the 
Pacific war and its aftermath. It is stated that up to 1945 
the party was subjected to brutal persecution and that its 
membership never exceeded 1,000; nevertheless, the effec- 
tiveness of its preparatory work was proved by the subsequent 
“extremely rapid growth of the Communist Party which 
now has a membership of several hundred thousand and 
enjoys the support of the broad masses.” This expansion 
followed the defeat of Japanese imperialism (by whom is 
not stated), the repeal of the repressive “fascist ” laws 
(by whom is not stated) and the release from prison (by 
whom is not stated) of “ many Japanese comrades headed 
by the leadership of the Communist party.” It is impossible 
not to admire the dexterity with which Tokuda avoids any 
mention of the fact that it was the Americans who estab- 
lished political liberty in Japan, ordered the release of the 
imprisoned Communist leaders (all of any consequence 
were in 1945 either in prison or in exile) and allowed the 
party to build itself up without interference. We are merely 
told that “receiving for the first time the opportunity of 
legal existence, the Communist party immediately developed 
its activity.” 


Heretical Deviations 


Later, after General MacArthur’s ban on the Communis:- 

ae general strike in February, 1947 (when we first 

ear of “US imperialists” in Japan), the Communists 
sought to widen the basis of their appeal: 


The aim was not to confine the activity of the Party ‘o 
the working class alone, but to extend it to the peasantry, 
students, intelligentsia, small and medium manufacturers an. 
traders, and in this way create a broad national-democrat'< 
front. The Party also sought to extend its activity amony 
the youth and women, 


The Party, however, suffered from heretical deviation: 
of a most reprehensible kind. There were “ opportunists ” 
who “underestimated the reactionary essence of (i: 
American occupation regime and claimed that there ws 
4 possibility for the victory of the revolution by peacefi: 
means through Parliament.” Hardly less dangerous we': 
ae who ae the task of the Party was i rags 
only against occupation troops, saying nothing abo.’ 
the struggle against the Yoshida Government.” Thes: 


heresies were overcome, but there still remained a “ lack 0: 
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Progress 


in agriculture... 
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Shell Chemicals 





Woodstock Farm, near Sittingbourne in Kent, is the agricultural 
research station of the Shell Group in this country. Here, in up-to-date 
laboratories and in the surrounding orchards, hop gardens and 
farmland, teams of experts are carrying out a broad programme of 
investigation devoted to the control of insect pests, the prevention of 
plant disease, the selective destruction of weeds in growing crops and~ 
other problems of importance to the nation’s food production. 

Some research is long-term and fundamental; other lines of attack 

are the day-by-day screening of all new petroleum-derived chemicals for 
possible use, and the maintenance of carefully controlled trial plots. 

If promising, these lead on to full-scale trials under normal 

commercial conditions. This policy of step-by-step progress ensures 
that new products bearing the name Shell have an informed background 
and proved capabilities before they are offered to the farmer. | 


Sur Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
(DisTRBUTORS) 
Aa? PR.10 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 19 





The first automatic flour mill 


in the world was built by Henry Simon in 188T, 
using mechanical handling appliances instead of 
manual labour te transport the mill products 
from process to process. This was the first step 
in the transformation of flour milling into one of 
the most highly mechanised of all industries. 
Pneumatic handling of mill products is now 
replacing mechanical methods in many of the 
latest mills. -Pneumatic mills by Henry Simon 
are at work or in course of installation in over 


a dozen countries, including the United States 


and Canada. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTO 

TURBINE GEARS LTD — 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO, LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO, LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO, LTD 

THOS, ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 
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BANKS 


‘ INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
COMPANIES 


The investor can obtain a well-diversified 
interestyspread over the stocks and shares of 
these financial institutions through the medium 
of the 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 
Group of Unit Trusts 


* 


For full particulars, including prices of Units 
and their yields, apply through your stock- 
broker, banker, solicitor or accountant, or 
direct to the Managers of the Trusts :— 


ah Niue H Hersey ‘ ee att 
{JRGAAUDA!SAQSA ddA AUGLAALAMSNS LAUSD AU aH (ADU les 


SUASSUAASHURSAL NAA i) POL Ld 








BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION, LTD i 
30, CORNHILL, LONDON,.E.C.3 i 
ina 
| 
| — ig 
a” y 
a ~ 
& ~ 
| oe ~ 
7’ WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME... ‘% 
\ 
folk finders...! ‘ 


\ 
Are they on your pay roll, these ‘ 
people who waste time looking for 
other people, interrupting those who 
want to be getting on with the job? 
They are unless your premises are i 
properly equipped with a thoroughly 4 
up-to-date Internal Telephone and i 
™ Staff Location system. Another thing | 
mm that saps efficiency, if you are not ! 
so equipped, is your switchboard 
j 
j 
! 
i 





















fa Operator having to ‘phone all over the 
building for people when she should 
be dealing promptly with outside 
calls. T.R. Service saves time and 
temper by making everyone on the , 
premises easy to find instantly. 


Ane Baterprise of Telephone Rentals Limited— 
Head Office, Kent House, Rutiand Gardens, London, 8.W.7 
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darity,” for which in retr Tokuda is humbly a 
There was a dispute whether postwar Japam Id be 
reckoned as still an imperialist, or as now a colonial, country, 
and the Japanese party left this issue in suspense until the 
recent formulation of the so-called “ new programme.” -As 
Tokuda writes: 

the leadership of the Party failed to give a clear definition 
to the character of the revolution as a revolution in a colonial, 
dependent country, a revolution the principles of which were 
explicitly elaborated by Comrade Stalin. . . . We worked 
pretty hard on this question, but failed all the same to 
achieve complete clarity. The significance of the new pro- 
gramme is that it eliminated this vagueness and defined the 
character of the oncoming revolution in Japan as a revolu- 
tion in a dependent country, that is, a natignal-liberation 
democratic fevolution. The new programme of the Com- 
munist party is gradually becoming the programme of the 
entire people. 

Ir is clear that there was a strong objection within the 
Japanese Communist party itself to declaring that Japan had 
become a colonial country. Japanese national pride clung 
obstinately to the belief that Japan was still imperialist. It is, 
of course, wicked to be imperialist, but also rather grand, 
whereas to be a colonial country after being an imperialist one 
is merely humiliating. The classification, moreover, links 
industrialised Japan with backward and undeveloped 
countries with which the Japanese are not anxious to be 
ranked. But Moscow requires this classification in order 
that Japan may be assigned a national war of liberation 
against “ the U.S. imperialists ” to be carried on with nation- 
alist slogans. The line also involves a wooing of 
the Japanese bourgeoisie with the bait of trade with Com- 
munist China and a campaign of protest against restrictions 
on exports of strategic materials to Soviet bloc countries. 
It is noted with special satisfaction that “three representa- 
tives of Japanese capitalist circles” who recently attended 
the Moscow Economic Conference are now representing 
Japan on the preparatory committee of the peace conference 
to be held in Peking in September. 


Tokuda concludes with a doxology which is interesting 
because of the discreet apportioning of veneration between 
Stalin and Mao Tse-tung. 


Reviewing the activity of the Japanese Communist Party 
during these thirty years we are particularly aware of the 
need to arm our Party with the theory of Marxism-Leninism 
and unswervingly to follow the guiding ideas of Joseph 
Vissarionovich Stalin, the great leader and teacher of al] 
working people and standard-bearer of peace. The ideas of 
Mao Tse-tung who applied Marxism-Leninism to the 
Chinese revolution and blazed a new pathway for China 
must also be our constant guide, 


This formula leaves no doubt of the pre-eminence of 
Stalin as the prima donna of the world revolution, the leader 
and teacher of all working people everywhere. The achieve- 
ment of Mao by contrast has been a local application of the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine ; nevertheless it is conceded that 
Japan can learn from this example as well as from the Russian. 


The Quakers Take Stock 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tre Quakers have been sitting in judgment on themselves 
at Oxford. The conference marked the tercentenary of 
George Fox’s vision on Pendle Hill and was attended by nine 
hundred representatives from yearly meetings in all parts 
of the non-Communist world (representatives from East 
Germany were hoped for till the last minute but failed to 
_ = — those present were Americans — they a= 
© confess their guilt in participating in the privileges 

nchest nation a eat Tacs gene er Fag sta, from the 
uncer-privileged what penances lias. she perform. 
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The official theme of the conference was “ What is the 
Vocation of Friends in the Modern World?” It might 
equally well have been, “ What has happened to the Christian 
dynamic ?” or even “Why are there no more visions ? ” 
Three hundred years ago the Quakers were taking the initia- 
tive in rousing the social conscience ; they were thundering 
and making people quake. Now the initiative is in the hands 
of others, in the hands moreover of a materialist creed which 
yet seems to satisfy a spiritual as well as a material demand. 
The Quakers have been asking themselves how this could 
have happened to them and what should be done ; and at 
Oxford they have had the benefit of advice from Friends 
who work in the borderlands between East and West. The 
attitude of Quakers towards the Communists is an ambivalent 
one. As pacifists they want to come to an understanding 
with them, even if unilateral disarmament is a prior condi- 
tion ; as philanthropists and social revolutionaries they want 
to be able to look on them as workers in the same field ; 
but as seekers after primitive Christianity they must try to 
seize the initiative for their own faith. 


The conference did much of its work in discussion groups 
that reported to the main meeting. Rather to the disappoint- 
ment of some' of the Friends, who wanted to emphasise the 
practical nature of Quaker work, the majority of representa- 
tives decided to concentrate on questions of faith. Not all 
were prepared to go the whole way with Professor Trueblood 
(of Earlham College, Indiana), who wanted them to be like 
the early Quakers, “ strange people who alarmed their neigh- 
bours.” But there is still strong reaction against the idea of 
proselytising ; German, ‘Norwegian and Swedish Friends, 
for example, called for a sound basis of quiet service before 
the use of “great words,” or even the mention of 
Christianity. To this degree have Christian vocabulary and 
practice become suspect in Europe. 


Two Approaches to Communism 


This division between those who want to work in private 
and those who prefer dramatic strokes when the occasion 
offers also appeared in the discussion on East-West relations. 
Some think the best that can be done to reduce world ten- 
sions is to cultivate personal relations with different groups, 
including Communists ; others want the Society to intervene 
at a higher level in international politics. The difference 
is between influence on individuals and pressure on govern- 
ments ; in either case Marx and. Lenin must be carefully 
read, even at the risk (and the Americans made it clear that 
for them it was a serious risk) of being misunderstood, so 
that the Communist point of view should be thoroughly 
grasped. 

The Quakers are refreshingly unafraid of the word Peace. 
But they have nothing very new to say about it. They are, 
of course, in favour of disarmament, either by agreement or 
unilaterally—the Finnish representative cited his country 
as an example to the world of a nation with-a very smail 
army living without fear on the boundaries of .a great power. 
If only the tensions in the world were between, say, the 
original participants in the last war and between the former 
imperialist powers and their ex-colonies, the Quaker approach 
would stand a good chance of success in the present temper 
of the world. But the Quakers themselves realise that the 
conflict with Communism is rather different. What they 
have to suggest includes Indian mediation in Korea, the 
diversion of resources from rearmament in favour of 
economic aid for backward areas, and the development of 
a Christian dynamic as an alternative to Communism. But 
there is some strange thinking here. There seems te be 
an idea that if it is explained to the Communists that 
Christianity is really a revolutionary force that aims at over- 
throwing existing social forms and bringing equality to the 
under-privileged, then the Comrnunists will be easier to get 
on with. The lack of a dynamic creed that seems applicable 
to whe lives of the coolie or the peasant is.certainly a handi- 
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cap in fighting the cold war ; but the presence of one would 
intensify the struggle, which is presumably not what the 
Quakers want. When followers of two dynamic creeds meet 
they do not form a discussion group. 


While the Friends have not yet contributed anything very 
original towards breaking the international deadlock, two main 
lessons have emerged from the discussions in Oxford that 
should be taken to heart. The first is that Christian (or, 
for that matter, democratic) countries need to set their own 
houses in order if their message is to carry any weight. To 
take one example,-the Quakers, and particularly the Ameri- 
cans, are very much concerned about race relations. One 
of the discussion groups was devoted to that subject. There 
were representatives from the Deep South to put the case 
for gradualism, but there was very strong support for the 
view that white Friends should force the issue by refusing 
to allow negroes to be segregated from them. One embarrass- 
ment is that there are still a few Quakers’ schools in America 
that practise discrimination. But the Quakers have already 
done more by personal example than perhaps any other group 
towards amending the perpetual insult that is offered to all 
coloured races by any and every assertion of white supremacy. 


The second thing the Quakers have to teach is how to give 
graciously. Everyone nowadays supports the Colombo Plan, 
Point Four and so on, and some people talk as if the pouring 
of: foreign capital and foreign technicians into under- 
developed areas will automatically immunise them to Red 
fever. But the Quaker emphasis is on the personal qualities 
and approach of the person on the spot who is giving aid, and 
this emphasis is surely right. 


A Federal Belgium ? 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Two Belgian MPs have begun an attempt to change the 
constitutional structure of their country. A similar attempt 
was made in 1947 but failed to “receive parliamentary con- 
sideration” because constitutional revisions in Belgium 
cannot take place during a regency. This time, M- Joseph 
Merlot (a Minister of State and President of the National 
Walloon Congress), and M. Francois Van Belle (a Deputy 
Speaker of the House) are not offering a fully elaborated 
plan in the draft proposal which they recently laid before the 
Lower House of Parliament. They simply state that the find- 
ings of an.independent commission of inquiry—the Centre 
Harmel—which was set up to investigate the grievances of 
both the Walloon and Flemish communities, make it clear 
that the present political framework of the country is con- 
ducive to political and economic domination of the Walloons 
by the Flemings. _They therefore suggest that three terri- 
torial units—Wallonia, Flanders, including Antwerp and 
Luxembourg and the Brussels area—should federate under 
a central Federal Parliament and Government. 


The differences between the Flemish and Walloon com- 
munities are indeed real. Their ethical difference is evident 
enough ; their demographic evolution is even more striking, 
for while Flanders is fertile Wallonia is probably the 
least prolific among the countries of Europe. Réligious and 
philosophical outlooks also vary as do the political and social 
views of the two communities. 


The Walloon provinces are economically: and technically 
neglected because a majority of Flemish MPs not unnatur- 
ally vote a bigger slice ef credits for their- own region. 
In eighteen years, between 1920 and 1938, 1,700 million 


francs were spent on waterways development in Flanders as . 


against only 314 million in Wallonia. The new tendency is 
obvious in the development of roads, aerodromes, railways 
and also in private capital investments in industry. Capital 
indeed has a tendency to move away from industrial Wallonia 
towards those regions where manpower is abundant and 
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cheap. The unbalance in evolution together 
an ds iat ee ee ee ee 
Catholic Flemish majority voting massive subsidies for iheir 
own schools against the volcanic but helpless protests of {:ee- 
thinking Walloons. 

If the “ pro ” of MM. Merlot and Van Belle js 
declared “receivable” by a simple majority vote in cacy 
Chamber, Parliament must then be dissolved and a new one 
elected within forty days ; after that, each Chamber mus: 
sit On its own as a “ Constituent Assembly ” under the Head 
of the State and discuss and vote the points submitted fo; 
constitutional reform. To become law these reforms must 
gather two thirds of the voting strength in each House. 


In theory, the debate must take place on the “ 
submitted for revision.” In 
can range far and wide and all sorts of suggestions cin be 
made and solutions offered. Among them it is very likely tha; 
the well-known “ Plan for a Belgian Federation ” elaborated 
during the war by a group of socialist lawyers would be 
brought forward. 


¢ a points 
however, the debate 


« Community States” 


This plan is based on the principle that “in Belgium the 
citizen has the right to be represented in the parliament of 
its ‘community state’ and that each ‘community state ’ has 
the right to be represented in the Federal Parliament.” The 
aim, of course, is to protect local interests and to render the 
Federal Parliament and administration as “ unbiased as is 
humanly possible.” Each of the three constituent states would 
have its own parliament—the Lower House would be the 
legislative body while the State Senate would act only in a 
consultative capacity. Each state would also have its own 

vernment headed by a Govérnor General appointed by the 

ederal Government. 


The Federal Parliament would also have two Houses: the 
National Council made up of members drawn from the States’ 
Lower Houses; and the States Council with members 
“appointed” by the States’ Lower Houses. The Lower 
House would be representative of the nation’s citizens and its 
membership would therefore be proportionate to the 
numerical importance of each state: 45 members for each 
of Wallonia and Flanders and 15 for Brussels. The latter 
would be representative of the states and responsible for 
keeping a “healthy balance” between their interests ; it 
would thus contain an equal number—fifteen—of representa- 
tives of each state. 


The plan defines clearly the powers to be assumed by the 
Federal and State Governments. The former would be 
responsible for “ international relations, Federal finances, the 
armed forces, the national currency, colonial administration, 
transport and communications, commercial and penal |:w 
(and some aspects of) civil law), questions of nationality, 
emigration and immigration.” The latter would deal with 
education “at all degrees”; social and industrial legislation 
(thus leaving the door open of course to nationalisation in 2 
socialist Wallonia), economic legislation, agriculture, pub|ic 
works, popular education, health, religious matters and police. 

It can. faitly be said—and has been said—that the syst-m 
outlined in this plan, which preserves the monarchy as head 
of the state, could be a source of satisfaction to all concerne |. 
It would receive the support of the Socialist Party (despiic 
the known opposition of some of.its Brussels and Flemisi 
leaders—among them, M. Spaak) and of all the Walloon 
federations of the Liberal Party. (What the Flemish liber! 


~~ 


would do is an open question. They are known to be reluct 
to support a ‘system which would,“ drown them in the sea 
a Social Christian Flanders.”) But MM. Merlot’s and V 
Belle’s proposal is unlikely to come to anything, because ‘< 
majority party, the ial Christians, are certain to oppo.¢ 
it. For one thing, they are determined to avoid elections 
all cost ; and for another, they see in the proposal a first stp 
towards the complete secession of Flanders and Wallonia. 
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SeGG. TRADA MAAS 


Look where you will and you will almost certainly 
find one of the aluminium alloys in the comprehen- 
sive * Duralumin ” range. 


rhe increasing- popularity of this versatile material 
is hardly surprising. It cannot rust, need not be 
painted, is of good appearance, and whilst only one- 
third the weight of steel is equally as strong and 
lasts longer. 

“Duralumin” can be welded, machined, pressed 
and fabricated in much the same way as other 
metals.- It is produced as sheet, strip, tubes, wire 
and sections; the latter in a limitless variety of 
different contours. 

While shortages exist at present, this is a passing 
phase. Now is the time to consider the use of 
aluminium alloys in your business so that your 
plans may be complete when the needs of re-arma- 
ment are satisfied. Our development department 
will advise, entirely without obligation. 


Say JAMES BOOTH & COMPANY LIMITED 
ARGYLE STREET WORKS - BIRMINGHAM * 7 
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A GREAT NEW TYRE 
BUILT TO CUT 
RUNNING COSTS 


THE 


de luxe 
' ann 







New ali the way through ! 
New Carcass! New Tread ! 
New Shoulders! New Side- 
walis ! Tougher —Stronger 
— Steadier — Sater — The 
New de Luxe by Goodyear 
is the greatest car-tyre value 
obtainable at the Standard 
Price Level. 

It will save you money. The 
tread is thicker, tougher, wider, 


| flatter, for longer mileage. The 


strong, resilient cord carcass 
combines reliable sidewall con- 
struction with comfortable 
riding. The smart, rugged 
shoulders protect the sidewalls. 
The famous diamond-tread 
design, still further improved, 


ensures greatest grip on all 
surfaces and safer cornering. 
By all standards the new de 
Luxe is the right tyre for the 
times, at the right price, and 
obtainable now at your regular 
supplier. 


When next you buy a tyre — insist on Goodyear 


You can tue 





FOR LONG LIFE AND LASTING WEAR 
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Issued by The Thermo-piastic Floor Tile Technical Bureau, The Marley Tile Company Limited, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent 
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(£30 million saved on floors 


In response to a question: as to the saving in softwood imports as a 
result of the Government regulations requiring solid ground floors, 
THE -RIGHT HONOURABLE DAVID ECCLES replied: 


“Approximately 300,000 standards of softwood, the current value of 
which would be nearly £30 million, have been saved since the use of 
softwood suspension floors was stopped in 1946.” 


In response to a question to the Parliamentary Secretary,to the Ministry of Works as to what 
relative figures the Building Research Station has of heat loss as between solid floors in dwelling 
houses and traditional wood suspension floors, Mr. Molson replied : 

“The generally accepted value of the coefficient of heat transmittance through solid floors on 
the ground is of the order of .1§ to .20; that through suspended timber floors is of the order of .35 
to .40. This means that heat passes more readily through a suspended timber floor than it does 
through an 11 inch unventilated cavity brick wall, while it passes less easily through a solid floor 
on the ground than it does through such a wall.” 


Solid floors with thermo-plastic tile coverings save imports, save fuel and save money. 


Information regarding the various types of thermo-plastic tile and their advantages in 
house building and industry is available on request. 


* 
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The Reserves: Balance. or Snatch? 


. was reported from Helsinki that the best of the 
British weight-lifters, after establishing a new record 
at snatching and doing better than most of his predeces- 
sors at pressing, failed altogether with his three attempts 
at the jerk. His was a cautionary tale that will strike a 
sympathetic echo in Whitehall. There may now be some 
grounds for believing that Mr Butler’s monetary and 
fiscal policy has sufficed to snatch Britain from the depths 
of the crisis in which it was engulfed when the present 
Government took office ; and the sorry inadequacies of 
last week’s debate should not obscure the fact that the 
degree of disinflationary pressure stemming from that 
policy—although insufficient in a world of mounting 
foreign competition—is greater than any previous post- 
war government might have dared to allow. But there 
is as yet no sign at all that the latest balance of pay- 
ments crisis, any more than the two postwar crises that 
preceded it, will be followed by the convulsive jerk that 
is needed to’get the country out of the rut that will lead— 
inexorably and incontinently—to another crisis when 
American buying next turns down. 

It is against this background that the first of the 
Treasury’s new monthly. statements about the level of 
the gold reserves must be judged. » The jerk has been 
delayed—at best until after the Commonwealth confer- 
ence in November, at worst until after the next crisis (or 
perhaps the next but one). All that last week’s figures 
illustrate is the progress of the snatch. In this very 
limited perspective, they are reasonably heartening. They 
show that the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves rose 
again in July, for the third month in succession. During 
the month $23 million of gold was lost to Europe and 
$7 million to other non-sterling countries, but these 
losses were more than offset by receipts of $61 million 
of American aid. In consequence the reserves increased 
from $1,685 million to $1,716 million, which is $16 
million above their level just Before the budget. 

The implication of these figures is that the recovery 
which set in after the budget, and which was heavily 
fortified by non-recurring receipts in the spring and early 
summer, has since been maintained, though not notably 
strengthened» As the accompanying table shows, the 
main improvement has been in the sterling area’s dollar 
deficit outside EPU—that is to say in its net dollar pay- 
ments to non-European countries, after taking credit for 
receipts of newly mined sterling area gold. Gold losses 
in this sector amounted to $224 million in January and 
‘0 $172 million in February ; in March they fell abruptly 
0 $21 million and—despite a temporary iricrease to $41 
illion in June—they have since remained within man- 
2zeable proportions. Throughout the last five months 
‘hese accounts have undoubtedly derived some support 
‘rom the decline in outstanding foreign credits, following 
‘he Bank of England’s door-slamming directive in March, 
and from exceptional sales of raw materials to the 
American stockpile. The expiry of most of the credits 
concerned and the completion of the tin agreement may 


combine with seasonal factors to restrict any further 
improvement in this sector in the next few weeks, but 
there is no real reason to fear that they will turn the tide 
of recovery back to full ebb. 


In EPU the prospect is less satisfactory. After touch- 
ing $94 million in February, the sterling area’s monthly 
gold loss té Europe remained obstinately stable at between 
$45 and $51 million a month from March to June. It 
fell to $23 million in July, thanks wholly to’ advance 
receipts of $25 million on the Anglo-Belgian arms con- 
tract, but the payment to be made in the middle of 
August will rise to $99 million. The transfers made to 
EPU in the middie of each month, it may be repeated, 
are determined by the sterling area’s deficit with Europe 
in the month preceding. The sharp rise in this deficit to 
$99 million in July was due partly to a bonus payment 
to Denmark under the Anglo-Danish bacon agreement, 
partly to annual capital transfers to Holland after the 
completion of the financial: years of the Shell and 
Unilever groups, and partly to adverse but customary 








MontTHLY Gotp MovVEMENTS IN 1952. 
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Gold deficst with : Ameri- | Change | serves 





re eee can in at end 

|) wie Other | Aid (| Reserves; of 

| Ere Countries| Total period 
January .. | —75 —224 |} —299 | .. ; —299 | 2,036 
February . —94| —172 | —266,.. —266 | 1,770 
March .... J} —50} — 21] — 71} + 1] — 70} 1,700 
April ..... ~51| —12|} —63| +25] — 38/ 1,662 
May ici —45| — 20} —65/ + 81/ + 16} 1,678 
June ...., —47| —41 | — 88) +95) + 7] 1,685 
TUG acts -23| — 7| —%| +a| +a} in6 
August —99 | ae ‘i a 


seasonal influences. It will be seen from Chart I that 
the sterling area’s balance of payments with Europe 
always tends to be unfavourable in July ; in each year 
except 1951 it has tended to recover thereafter—at any 
rate from August onwards. The Government is confident 
that this autumnal recovery will occur again this year ; 
together with the latest import cuts, this may suffice to 
bring the accounts back to balance by the time of the 
December or January settlement. 


The third factor that has ‘staunched the gold drain in 
the past three months, in conjunction with the improve- 
ment in the EPU accounts and in net dollar payments to 
other countries, has been the increased flow of American 
aid. Receipts of Mutual Security dollars were negligible 
in the first three months of 1952 ; they then rose swiftly 
to a peak of $95 million in June and are likely to come 
in throughout the next six months at an average rate of 
rather over $50 million a month. Britain still has about 
$75 million of the congressional appropriation for 1951- 
52 on which to draw, together with $100 million already 
allotted to it from the appropriation for 1952-53 ; if the 
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rough estimates made by a spokesman of the United 
States Administration before a congressional committee 
some weeks ago are a guide to Washington’s present 
intentions, Britain may expect another allotment of about 
$270 million from this 1952-53 appropriation later in 
the fiscal year, together with the last $9 million bespoken 
under the Katz-Gaitskell agreement of 1950 (under which 
ECA agreed to compensate Britain for the use in EPU 
of accumulated European sterling balances).. In the 
year to June, 1953, as a whole, therefore, Britain may 
receive about $515 million of American aid (excluding 
American purchases of military equipment, but includ- 
ing the $24 million of Mutual Security aid and $37 
million of Katz-Gaitskell money received in July). The 
Chancellor apparently expects to draw about $320 
million of this projected $515 million before the end 
of 1952. 


If all these forecasts are fulfilled, the gold reserve 
should either be maintained or, more probably, continue 
to rise slightly in the next five months (despite a possible 
temporary setback in the current month itself). On 
present prospects, however, any such recovery in the 
reserve will be achieved only by dependence on American 
aid and on extensive import cuts by Britain and the 
Dominions. The dominant question before this country 
is whether this cut-back in imports will reduce supplies 
far below the level of domestic demand. If it does, the 
consequent increase of inflationary pressure is likely to 
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impede any sensible re-alignment of the country’s efor; 
and drag uff into the home market resources that should 
be devoted to an expansion of exports ; in other words, 
success at the snatch may only be achieved at the expense 

of failure in Britain’s third attempt at the jerk. 


Unfortunately, the available evidence on this prosp-o 
is very slight, and it was presented in a atosing 
way by Government spokesmen in last week’s debate 
Mr Butler’s statement made it-clear that the Treasur 
hopes to cut Britain’s deficit with the aon-sterling world 
from {£275 million in the first-half of 1952 to ab . 
£115 million in the second half. Figures presenie 
later in the debate by the President: of the Board . 
Trade suggested that imports may fall between the two 
half-years by nearly £50 million a month on a cif. 
basis—or, say, rather over £40 million a month on 
truer balance of payments reckoning. Most of these 
cuts will presumably fall on non-sterling imports. Com- 
pared with the present rate of non-sterling imports (about 
£200 million a month) this is a very heavy cut indeed, 
and it does not suggest that the authorities expect any 
notable increase in non-sterling exports in the second 
half of the year—despite the signs of an upturn in 
American and Canadian demand and the prospect for 
increased sales of arms to America, Canada and Europe. 


Exports to the sterling area, on the other hand, 
will almost certainly be much smaller in the second 
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half of the year than in the first. In part, this 
may be an imevitable Consequence of sterling area 
import cuts, but the Government seems to have: 
extracted a dubious virtue from harsh necessity 
by writing in the expected decline in exports (and the 
consequent expected increase in available supplies for 
the home market) as an integral part of its disinflationary 
policy. Mr Butler’s statement last week did not make 
it clear how much relief he expected from this reduction 
of unrequited exports to the sterling area in the current 
half-vcar; indeed, he managed to create needless obscurity 
about the size of those unrequited exports in the 
half-vear just past. If his phrase “ excluding American 
aid’ means “ excluding the imports paid for by Ameri- 
can aid” then’ Britain’s surplus with the sterling area 
in the first half of 1952 was “ substantially ” more than 
{125 million ; if it means “ excluding aid receipts from 
total receipts ” then that. surplus was substantially more 
than {200 million. It is now believed that the latter 
reading is in fact correct ; and that Britain’s surplus with 
the sterling area in the past Half-year apparently soared 
well above the previous record surplus of {£171 million 
in the second half of 1951. Since Mr Butler declared that 
he hopes that Britain will be “ at least in balance” with. 
the world as a whole in the second half of 1952 (com- 
pared with a deficit now estimated at under £75 million 
in the first half-year), the implication is that while the 
deficit with the non-sterling world is falling by anything 
up to £160 million in the current six months, the surplus 
with the sterling area may fall by up to £100 million. 


A final question mark hangs over the trend of invisible 
receipts. Mr Butler’s statement last week that Britain’s 
overall deficit in the first half of 1952 is now estimated 
at under £75 million compares with earlier unofficial 
estimates of a deficit of over {100 million. This suggests 
either that the value of imports recorded in the trade 


35§ 
returns have included a much bigger proportion of ship- 
ping and insurance charges payable to British interests 
than is usual, or else that invisible receipts in the past six 
months have been considerably more than half of the 
£270 million odd that the Economic Survey had forecast 
for 1952 as a whole. It is known that a larger share of 
world trade has recently been carried in British bottoms ; 
but official comments have suggested that other invisible 
receipts have not been substantially above estimate, 
although they have probably been well up to it. It is 
possible, however, that the Government always expected 
to run a bigger invisible surplus in the first than in the 
second-half of 1952. This would be in accordarice with 
the trend shown in 1951, when the invisible surplus was 
£135 million greater in the first half of the year than in 
the second ; in the second half of 1950 (a peak period of 
post-Korean boom) the invisible surplus was £46 million 
greater than in the previous six months, but that was 
before Britain was obliged to pay out £40 million each 
December as interest on the American loan, and before 
Persian oil was lost. 


These figures provide grounds for hope that Britain 
is now holding tolerably well to the course charted at 
budget time, and that it may ride without great difficulty 
over the current and customary seasonal squall. Indeed, 
since there are signs that invisible earnings (especially 
in the oil accounts) are now gradually improving, the 
short-term objectives set out in the Economic Survey for 
1952 as a whole might conceivably be surpassed. But 
only the short-sighted will suppose that the present series 
of desperate expedients—postponement of essential im- 
ports, releases to the home market of frustrated exports, 
and extravagant drafts on the limited supply of American 
aid—can provide anything more than a temporary 
passage over the hump. And short-sightedness is 
dangerous for a nation on a trapdoor. ; 


Reinsurance at Work 


NSURERS are themselves the biggest insurers of all. 
By means of reinsurance they may lay off a part— 
often a large part—of a risk in any branch of their busi- 
ness, national or international. Reinsurance is as old as 
insurance itself ; without the world-wide facilities for 
spreading large risks the services offered by all insurers 
would be severely curtailed. The United Kingdom has 
since the war attained a lead in reinsurance to match its 
dominating position in direct insurance. 


_ Reinsurance is not a device for passing on hazardous 
risks to others and obliging a client at the reinsurer’s 
expense. The real purpose of reinsurance is to stabilise 
the experience of each office as much as possible, avoid- 
ing unduly favourable results in some years and 
extremely unfavourable ones in others. The successful 
Conduct of the business of insurance depends upon a 
limit being set to the amount at risk under any one insur- 
ance and the spread of the business upon the books of 
the insurer. This transfer of business between insurers by 
reinsurance cannot be measured. Insurance accounting 
iN this Country is modelled on the forms laid down in the 
Assurance Companies Acts, 1909-46 ; these provide that, 
for all classes of ah , Tevenue account items are to 


be entered net of reinsurance receipts and payments. No 
information about the volume of reinsurance business in 
relation to aggregate premiums received from or claims 
paid to the public is provided by any of the leading 
offices. One of the smaller companies, however, shows 
in its accounts that about 25 per cent of its gross 
fire and accident premium income was paid out to 
reinsurers. Perhaps in fire insurance, where reinsurance 
is most highly developed, reinsurance premiums paid 
may be of the order of one-half the gross premiums 
received from the public, but the proportion will vary 
for individual offices according to the composition of 
their business. In marine imsurance, reinsurance 
occupies an important place, for an underwriter, whether 
at risk on the hull of a ship or not, is often offered 
insurances on different parts of its cargo by their respec- 
tive owners that in the aggregate would involve him in an 
amount at risk greater than he is prepared to run. 


Two methods of reinsurance, known as facultative and 
treaty reinsurance respectively, are in common use. (A 
third method, which involves the pooling by a number of 
insurers of the whole of a given type of risk, or of the 
surplus over a certain limit, is employed where the 
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hazard of the business is particularly great.) In the early 
days of the business, facultative reinsurance was the only 
method. Full details of each risk of which it is desired 
to reinsure part are submitted by the direct insurer to 
each prospective reinsurer. A reimsurer may accept as 
much of the business offered as he chooses (but only on 
the terms offered), or may decline the business-altogether. 
Reinsurance business always tends to be less profitable 
as a class than direct insurance, because the smaller 
insurances that are wholly retained by the direct insurer 
are generally the most profitable. Reinsurers, therefore, 
like to retain as much control as possible over the busi- 
ness coming to them, and from the underwriter’s point of 
view the facultative method is attractive to them. But in 
practice facultative reinsurance is cumbersome and 
expensive. Considerable delay is involved in submitting 
particulars of a large insurance to a succession of prospec- 
tive reinsurers; meanwhile the client of the direct 
insurer cannot be granted cover until the whole of the 
reinsurance has been arranged. The facultative method 
has, therefore, been very largely displaced (except in life 
assurance) by treaty reinsurance. 


* 


Reinsurance by treaty is now by far the most highly 
developed method. It takes several forms—some of them 


ingenious adaptations of the basic types—under each of . 


which the direct office is bound to give out and the 
reinsurer to accept all business falling within the treaty. 
Thus the system is automatic ; Cover can be given at 


once to the insured ; and administrative costs are low.. 


The reinsurer, however, has no power of selection over 
the business céded to him ; indeed he may not know 
the risks for which he is liable. That this system operates 
satisfactorily, as it does, testifies to the good faith 
between insurers themselves; in spite of the con- 
scientious observance of the utmost good faith by direct 
insurers, however, reinsurers pay considerable attention 
to the experience and quality of management of those 
offices with which they conclude treaties. It is important 


to the direct office that its treaties should in the long" 


run yield a profit to those who accept them ; otherwise, 
reinsurers will sooner or later exercise their option to 
terminate the contract. As the price of stabilising his 
results, the direct reinsurer must be prepared to forgo 
part of the profits that would otherwise have accrued to 
himself ; he must pay enough to the reinsurer to give 
the latter a modest profit in the long run. It is usual, on 
the other hand, for reinsurers to rebate a percentage of 
the profits under treaties to the ceding offices. 


The most common form of treaty is the “surplus 
treaty,” under which that part of any risk that exceeds 
the maximum amount that the direct insurer deems it 
prudent to retain at his own risk is reinsured. A treaty is 
arranged for a given number of “lines,” each “line ” 
being the amount retained by the direct insurer. For 
example, under a ten-line treaty a direct insurer prepared 
to retain £5,000 of an insurance at his own risk could 
immediately accept £55,000, of which £50,000 would be 
automatically reinsured under the treaty; if the retention 
were {500 no more than £5,500 could be accepted 
without making further reinsurance arrangements. The 
other important form of treaty is the “ excess of loss ” 
treaty. This type relieves the direct insurer of any loss 
under a given claim in excess of a fixed maximum 
amount. There may be an upper limit to the reinsurer’s 
liability; the risk that a claim may cost more than this 
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amount must then either be reinsured under another 
treaty or carried at the risk of the direct insurer. This 
type of treaty eliminates the considerable volume of work 
that is entailed in apportioning premiums under surplus 
treaties in thousands of individual cases and in similarly 
apportioning and recovering losses from several different 
reinsurers. Excess of loss treaties are in accordance with 
the true function of reinsurance, which is to cut off the 
peaks and the troughs that would otherwise appear in the 
loss curve; with the increasing pressure to cut down 
costs of management they are likely to continue to gain 
in popularity over surplus treaties. 


Since reinsurance is concerned with the widest possible 
distribution of risk by the reinsurer the business is inter- 
national in scale—though some countries which have pro- 
hibited the placing of reinsurances abroad, or set up state 
reinsurance offices, most unwisely try to limit it. In most 
of the free reinsurance markets, British companies play 
a large part. For example, out of net premiums of $125.9 
million paid during 1949 by United States insurance com- 
panies for reinsurances ceded to foreign insurance com- 
panies, $113.8 million, or just over 90 per cent, was paid 
to United Kingdom insurers. The next largest share, 
$7.3 million, went to Switzerland. The lion’s share of 
the reinsurance business passing in the opposite direction 
was also taken by the United Kingdom ; British insurers 
paid $7.8 million in premiums for reinsurances assumed 
by United States insurance companies out of a total of 
$14.1 million paid to them by all foreign insurers. 


* 


~ 
r 


During the war the sharp contraction in over- 
seas reinsurance facilities made necessary the absorption 
on the home market of a much greater proportion of re- 
insurance business than had previously been thought 
wise. The results were much better than was anticipated 
and the wartime experience has therefore led to a per- 
manent increase in the proportion of reinsurances ; direct 
insurers now seek reinsurances on a scale they would 
never have contemplated before the war. There has also 
grown up a widespread demand for reciprocity by those 
giving out reinsurances ; while on occasion reinsurers 
have themselves to reinsure—for example when they 
receive reinsurances of a given risk from various sources 
to an aggregate amount greater than it is prudent for them 
to retain at their own risk. As a result of the growth of 
reinsurance, the overseas income of the British insurance 
industry has undoubtedly been increased since the war ; 
but as a corollary, a proportion of large losses, wherever 
they may occur, is virtually certain to fall on the British 
insurance market, and they may be especially large under 
excess of loss treaties. Whilst every effort is made to 
stabilise the experience of each insurer and reinsurer, in- 
surers as a whole cannot protect themselves against catas- 
trophes. One example of such a loss was the severe wind- 
storm that swept over the eastern United States in 
November, 1950, and involved British and American 
insurers (and their reinsurers in some other countries) 0 
total losses estimated at some $150 million. Again, the 
derisory profits of little more than half a million pounds 
secured by the leading offices last year from accident !1- 
surance out of a premium income of almost £200 million 
(compared with a profit of nearly £8 million in 1950 02 
a considerably smaller premium income was due 
. oe upsurge in the cost of motor insurance 
claims. 
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Business Notes 


Higher Stock Exchange Commissions 


In recommending an increase in some, but by no means 
all. commissions On share transactions, and a reduction in 
the rebates allowed to agents participating in them, the 
Council of the Stock Exchange-has followed the course most 
likely to ensure a willing acceptance of the changes it has 
proposed. The clearing banks, the most important agents in 
share dealings, were consulted on the proposed reduction in 
rebate rates before the council sent out its letter to stock 
exchange memabers this week ; the banks were assured that 
cince the reduced rate of rebates will apply to a higher scale 
of commissions, their total income should not be adversely 
affected. Stock exchange members will have up to August 
20th to offer suggestions and criticisms on the rates proposed ; 
as soon as practicable thereafter the new rates will be posted 
on the board at the House, but there will be a further. lapse 
of time (probably until about mid-November) before they are 
fnally confirmed. 


As the present scale of commissions has remained 


practically unchanged for the last forty years while brokers’ 
costs have been steadily increasing and turnover falling, 
customers of the “ House” can hardly cavil at a reasonable 


adjustment, but the increases proposed have had to be pitched 
at a level that will not keep more investors out of the already 
under-populated market. For this reason the council has held 
out a special concession to the small investor by proposing 
that there should be no increase in charges on transactions 
of less than {100. At the other end of the scale, some, 
though not many, institutional investors may be protected by 
the recommendation that there should be no change im 
charges On transactions involving more than £50,000. A 
more imp®rtant gesture to the institutions, however, is 
that no increase is proposed in the } per cent commissions 
on transactions of over £10,000 in British Government and 
other gilt-edged stocks ; below this limit commissions will be 
raised from $ to ¢ per cent. The £2,500 rule, under which 
the commission on any bargain above the {2,500 limit is 
reduced, will remain unchanged. 


Subject to these blanket provisions, the council proposes 
a number of changes in the gradation of commission rates on 
shares of different market prices. Under these proposals. 
commissions on the lowest priced shares (up to the 2s. 6d. 
limit) will be reduced, while all shares of a price of over {10 
will attract a flat commission of } per cent in place of the 
present scale that ranges between Is. 6d. on a share worth 
more than {10 to 4 per cent on a share priced above £25. 
In the important middle range of 3s.,6d. to sos. a series of 
new steps is proposed that will increase the cost of some 
transactions and leave others unchanged. Above this limit 
the rate of commission will be increased by about 25 per cent. 
In the case of registered stocks the proposed proportionate 
rate of increase 1s even higher since the present scale of 
commission ranging between sz and 4 per cent will be 
replaced by a flat rate of 3 per cent. 


* * * 


Effects on the House 


_ Without a reduction in agents’ rebates, the proposed 
increases in commission rates would not go far towards 
compensating stockbrokers for the steady increase in their 
expenses. The council proposes, however, that the rate of 
rebate to agents on the general register should be reduced 
from 25 to 20 per cent, and that allowed to agents on the 
Regisier of Banks from 33} to 25 per cent. At the same 
ime. however, the trustee departments and companies of the 
banks would be moved from the general to the bank 
register ; given the higher scale of commission on “ packets ” 
of gilt-edged stocks worth less than £10,000 the remunera- 
ton received by these departments should therefore increase. 


There is no mention of the Public Trustee if the council’s 
recommendations ; presumably this body will remain on the 
general register and will receive a lower rate of rebate. 


These proposals appear to be sufficiently carefully framed 
to avoid aggravation of the main problem before stockbrokers 
—the dearth of business in the “ House.” But they obviously 
do nothing to cure it. They are not likely to find a welcome 
among the issuing houses, who will feel that their work of 
creating stock exchange business deserved better recogni- 
tion than a cut in rebates. Nor do they touch a fundamental 
issue of efficient security markets—the provision of adequate 
capital for jobbers. It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
council and the members of the stock exchange will have to 
make-a more determined attempt to arouse and diffuse an 
interest in investment throughout Britain. If this is not 
forthcoming the increase in stockbrokers’ commissions will do 


little to postpone the day when the number of stockbrokers 
will have to be reduced. 


* * * 


Bank Holiday New Issues 


The time-honoured calm in the capital market over the - 


August Bank Holiday was broken last week-end by the 
announcement of three new issues and by the news of the 
spectacular welcome given to the new Rugby Portland 
Cement debenture stock, in which dealings began on Tuesday 
at 22 premium. The most important of the new issues, the 
conversion loan issued by the City of Johannesburg, was 
pitched on terms that sought to make allowance both for the 
effects of dearer money and South African political malaise. 
In order to replace its 3} per cent inscribed stock maturing 
on September Ist, either by a direct exchange by the holders 
of the stock or by cash applications for any balance left 
unconverted, the City of Johannesburg had to offer £1 million 
of a § percent redeemable stock, 1959-62, at 98. The yield 
to the latest: redemption date was thus a few pence over 
§i per.cent. Hard on the heels of this issue came the details 
of an offer on behalf of the Nyasaland Government of a 4} 
per cent stock, 1971-78, at 984 per cent. The total amount 
of the new loan is £2,060,000, but £460,000 of this has 
already been placed; at the issue price of 984 the gross 
redemption yield to the latest date is 4.6 per cent. This 
longer dated trustee stock is obviously aimed at institutional 
investors, 

A newcomer to the market is Technicolor, Ltd., the 
British subsidiary of the well-known American company 
whose trade name has now become part of the English 
language: This company, which has an issued equity capital 
of £780,450, is placing 310,000 of its §s. ordinary shares in 
the market. As the total footage of film sold and profits earned 
by Technicolor, Ltd., have increased impressively in the 
last ten years, and as the company does not have to bear the 
direct financial risks associated with film production and dis- 
tribution, the promise of an ordinary dividend of 17} per 
cent should be sufficient to allow dealings in the newly 
placed stock units to begin at around 11s. ; at this price they 
would offer a yield of about 8 per cent. The attempt by 
Free State Geduld Mines to raise {§ million in new money 
in order to complete its shaft sinking and development pro- 
gramme may, however, receive a less cordial welcome from 
the market. The company hopes to raise {2,250,000 
immediately by offering existing shareholders the right to 
take up one million §s. reserve shares at 45s. each, in the 
ratio of one new share for every six held ; it will then seek to 
raise. the remaining {2,750,000 by October, 1953, through 


the grant of options to subscribers to the new shares to take | 


up a further share at 5s. each. The §s. equity shares in Free 
State Geduld were marked down 1s. 10}d. to §§s. on con- 
sideration of this offer. 
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Tin Loses a Prop 


The tin market has been in a dismal mood this week ; 
the spot price which stood at £9614 a ton at the end of 
July had slumped to £916 a ton by Wednesday. The reason 
for the gloom is that the British Government and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation (the official US buying agency) 
both appear to have withdrawn from the market. Last 
Friday the Secretary for Overseas Trade stated that purchases 
under the agreement with the United States were virtually 
complete. The agreement, which was made in January, pro- 
vided that the British Government would sell 20,000 tons 
of tin this year to the United States at a fixed price of 118 
cents a lb (£944 a ton). But these special American purchases 
are only part of the story. The RFC recently disclosed that 
its total purchases of tin this year amounted to 84,000 tons 
made up of 20,000 tons from the British Government, 19,000 
tons from Indonesia, 8,000 tons from the Belgium Congo, 
13,000 tons from Bolivian stocks and 24,000 tons from “ other 
sources.” It is generally believed that most of this 24,000 tons 
came from the Straits market under “ shunting ” operations, 
by which European merchants bought tin with cheap sterling 
and resold it for dollars. Although the result of these 
purchases with cheap sterling was a loss of dollars to the 
sterling area, they were an important factor supporting the 
market. Now they are likely to cease. 


From the beginning of this month American importers 
have again been allowed to trade in tin ; they may buy metal 
“at any price.” The RFC retains the right to buy and sell 
tin at the American ceiling price of 1214 cents a lb (equiva- 
lent to 118 cents paid for Malayan tin). Thus, in effect 1214 
cents a lb, after havirig been a floor price for the past six 
months, has now become a ceiling ; American importers will 
be able to find customers for their metal only if they can 
offer it below this level. So far American traders are showing 
no inclination to buy even at much lower prices than this. 
Demand from the continent is also slack. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the tin market should be feeling the loss of 
its floor so keenly. 


Beyond the immediate future the prospects for tin are a 
little brighter. Commercial stocks in the United *States are 
believed to be small and it seems unlikely that American 
traders will be able to remain out of the market for long. 
The use of tin is still controlled in the United States, but 
several restrictions have recently been lifted, and this may 
be the first stage towards restoring complete freedom to con- 
sumers. 


* * * 


Wholesalers Count Their Pennies 


The wholesale textile trade has expressed its disappoint- 
ment at the sharp fall in the value of sales in June. Its 
members do not yet appear to have adjusted their outlook to 
lower price levels ; these inevitably result in their handling 
a smaller volume of money for a given turnover. A year 
ago; wholesalers were dealing in utility goods at the highest 
price levels ever reached, and they were in many cases work- 
ing on fixed profit margins. This summer, they have been 
stocking cut-price textiles, many of them job lots for which 
manufacturers have been thankful to get almost any price, 
and ideas of fixed profit margins have gone overboard. The 
wholesale value of turnover of textiles in June was 32 per 
cent lower than in June last year, but the volume of trade 
cannot have shown a reduction of this order. In general, 
textile prices have not fallen by as much at 32 per cent, but 
the prices of many of the bargains sold this summer were 
cut by much more, and some factory stocks have been sold 
off at well below replacement cost. It does not necessarily 
follow that the full saving has been passed on to the con- 
sumer, but it has undoubtedly affected the value of the whole- 
sale turnover. 


The index of wholesale sales (1947 = 100) fell-from 116 in 


May to 83 in June. In part this fall was seasonal, and not | 
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specifically attributable to cuts in prices between May and 
June. When allowance has been made for the two influences 
there was presumably a residue representing a real {ll in 
business, and the centre of this secondary depression appear; 
to be the sale of piece goods: Sales shared to only a smal! 
extent in the general textile revival that took place in the 
spring and early summer. In June they were still nearly 62 
per cent lower than in June, 1951, when signs of a 


textile 
recession were already apparent. Stocks of piece goods have 
remained high ; the index fell in June only 10 points :o 250 
compared with 283 in January. The fall in stocks of othe 


goods has been much sharper; the index generally ha; 
dropped from 200 to 174, while stocks of men’s and boys’ 
cloths have dropped from as much as 312 to 272 in the 
same period. The figures may suggest thatthe fall in the 
prices of made-up clothing is at last leading to a reduction 
in the home dress-making that underwent a remarkable 
renaissance during and after the war. 


* * 


Cut in Tobacco Imports 


The authorities seem to have been somewhat coy about 
announcing the cut in this year’s allocation of dollars for 
tobacco purchases. The cut in fact turns out to be no more 
than had been expected. Ten days ago, in reply to a question 
about the volume and value of imports from the dollar area 
this (calendar) year, the President of the Board of Trade said 
that they “are expected to amount to 103,500,000 |b—a 
reduction of 56 per cent on imports of 233,740,933 |b 
from these sources in 1951,” and made no mention of value. 
He also did not refer to the fact that some 65 million |b of 
dollar tobacco had already arrived this year—31 million from 
Canada and 34 million lb from the United States. Presum- 
ably, therefore, imports for the rest of this year are not 
expected to exceed 38 million lb, compared with about 195 
million lb in the second half of last year. Asked later in the 
week what cuts were to be made in the allocation of dollars 
for purchases of tobacco in 1952-53, Mr Thorneycroft stated 
that the allocation for purchases from the 1952 American and 
Canadian crops will be 23 per cent of the 1951 total. This 
appears to provide 334 million US dollars and 4.9 million 
Canadian dollars. The dollar totals, being for a crop year, 
cannot be easily related to the calendar year import figures 
given above. At the current price of leaf tobacco, British 
manufacturers may obtain enough dollars to buy 80 to 90 
million lb of American and Canadian tobacco. Sales from the 
current season’s crop began in July, but as Britain’s buying 1s 
concentrated on the autumn auctions, presumably only about 
half the purchases from the current crop will arrive before the 
end of 1952. This the Board of Trade has apparently 
assumed in arriving at a total weight of 103,500,000 |b for 
the calendar year. 


Although the cut in the dollar allocation is severe, there 
will be no shortage of tobacco for British smokers this year. 
At the end of May, stocks of leaf were equivalent to about 
24 years’ consumption. But tobacco requires about a year 
to mature and manufacturers are concerned that the sharp 
reduction in their buying now may lead to a shortage of 
matured leaf in eighteen months’ time. To avoid this risk, 
British manufacturers have arranged to earmark suppiics 
from this year’s American crop that they do not at present 
have sufficient dollars to buy. They will have the option of 
concluding such purchases in 1953 from next year’s alloca- 
tion of dollars. 


Consumption of tobacco in this country has been falling ; 
in the first four months it amounted to 70 million lb com- 
pared with 75 million lb in the same period last year. Even 
so, it is doubtful whether imports will be sufficient to avoid 
some reduction in stocks this year. The Rhodesian crop, 
which is Britain’s main source of non-dollar tobacco, is much 
smaller than was expected and it is doubtful whether Britain 
will get the 75 million lb of Rhodesian tobacco that had bees 
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Announcement by 


Anglo-Iranian 


Oil 
Company, Limited 


In order that there should be no misunder- 
standing as to the scope and effect of the recent 
decision by the International Court of Justice 
in respect of the Persian oil dispute Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, Limited wishes to bring the 
following statement to the attention of - all 
concerned :— 

It has already been made clear that the 
decision of the International Court is not a 
decision on the merits of the case and that it 
does not in any way affect the Company’s claim 
that the Persian Government has acted illegally 
towards the Company in Persia. The decision 
means simply that the International Court, 
which only has jurisdiction to the extent that 
individual states have either generally or in a 
particular case accepted the jurisdiction of the 
Court, has decided after considering the argu- 
ments advanced by both sides that it has no 
jurisdiction im this case. 

The Company’s title to crude oil and oil 
products derived or to be derived from the area 
of its operations in Persia is m no way affected 
by the decision. In attempting to deprive the 
Company of this title and appropriating to itself 
the Company’s properties in Persia the Persian 
Government has acted in complete disregard of 
its solemn obligations to the Company and of the 
basic principle of the ‘sanctity of contracts—a 
principle which # essential for the maintenance 
of the necessary confidence for the continued 
development-of werld trade. 

In these circumstances the Company re- 
mains confident that no oil company of repute 
nor any tanker owners nor business men of 
standing will countenance any direct or indirect 
participation in the unlawful actions of the 
Persian Government. Should, however, any 
concerns or individuals participate directly: or 
indirectly in transactions affecting the crude oil 
and refined products concerned this Company 
will take all such action as may be necessary to 
protect its rights in any country. 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL 
COMPANY, LTD. 


Britannic House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 





~ Finance and 


Eastern Trade 


? 


“Mercantile” service extends not only 


throughout India but also to every important 
trading centre in the East. 

For sixty years the “ Mercantile” has closely 
studied financial conditions in all Eastern 
markets. Its accumulated knowledge 

is at the disposal of British business houses 


interested in developing Eastern trade. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 


INDIA—PAKISTAN—BURMA—CEYLON—MALAYA— 
SINGAPORE—HONG KONG—CHINA—MAURITIUS— 
THAILAND~JAPAN, 


Sell to CANADA! 


There Is still room on the Canadian market 
for millions of dollars’ worth of the right 
British goods. Canada’s first and oldest 
Bank will be glad to offer valuable information 
and advice on trading conditions and 
opportunities. 


Enquiries welcomed. 


BANh OF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Over 570 Branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1817. with Limited Liability) 
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Facts for 
the investor 





In the first half of I1952:— 


Ninety eight per cent of the loans 
| approved by this Society were secured 
on private residential property. 













These loans were well distributed 
2 geographically throughout the 
Society’s eight administrative regions, 


viz :— 

Lomdon Regios c.cgrecmercneeneren IO 
Sortthern ReOgtOI ..ccccreccsonne 16%, 
Western Region. cccccrcsnsnne 13% 
Midland Region... croc 21%, 


N, Eastern Region ....cccccso. 


These facts are evidence that when you invest 

* your money in the Co-operative Permanent it 
not only serves the useful purpose of helping 

| men and women to buy their own houses but 
| is safeguarded by a wide geographical spread. 


Personal investments 

i} (0) up to £5,000 earn 24% 

income tax paid by the 

— ae Society — equivalent 
2 (©) to 4i%. where the 
investor is liable for 


INCOME TAX PAID income tax at the full 
standard rate. 











Assets at 31st December, 1951, £66,000,000. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING. SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.! 


TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 2302 


City Office: 163 MOORGATE, E.C.2 


TELEPHONE: MONARCH 3556/7 


wee er meer 


Established 1884 
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It took 


An engineer checks the setting of a precision tool. 
The skill of his hands is disciplined by a life 
habit of precision and fine workmanship, qualities 
that have made Newton Chambers respected in 
the world of industry for seven generations. 
At Newton Chambers every present-day develop- 
ment rests on the sure foundation of 159 years of 


hard-won experience. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


X 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL 
AND DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AN) 
t OTHER CHEMICAL. PRODUCTS. 
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sought this year. Imports from all sources may reach about 
175-180 million Ib but consumption is likely to total about 
210 million Ib for the year. 


* * * 


Pottery Free of Control 


After a few weeks’ experience of a home market quota 
system for decorated pottery, the Board of Trade has 
decided to remove all control from the industry. Licences 
had been granted for the sale of about £2.2 million worth 
of decorated “frustrated exports” and home quotas, vary- 
ing [rom 12 to 20 per cent of individual companies’ 1951 
outputs, had been issued for roughly double this amount. 
These concessions were intended to ease the difficulties that 
the industry has encountered in the export markets, and in 
the Australian market particularly, but they could not meet 
the needs of individual companies that had been sending 
the greater part of their output to Australia and had special- 
ised in catering for Australia taste in colour and decoration. 
Suggestions that some companies should be given bigger 
concessions than others have not been popular in the 
industry ; yet the alternative to granting a big increase in 
some individual home quotas was to stand-off decorators 
at the affected potteries. The supply of decorators has*been 
the limiting factor om pottery production since the war, 
and the industry fears that it would be hit at its most 
vulnerable point if decorators were lost to the local armament 
industries because of a temporary shortage of orders. 


The Board of Trade seems fairly confident that free- 
ing the home market~will not lessen exports. The pottery 
industry has always been a big exporter, its capacity is far 
in excess Of what the home’ market could ever absorb, and 
the slow rate at which even limited supplies of decorated 
ware have been selling recently suggests that manufacturers 
will not be tempted to divert more goods to the home 
market than the contraction in exports makes absolutely 
necessary. Exports during the first half of this year have 
been deceptively high, reaching {9.2 million compared with 
{7.6 million in the same period of 1951. ‘The emerging pic- 
ture is better shown by the sharp fall in shipments to Australia 
in June to £47,500 compared with {224,500 in June, 1951. 
Many companies had a considerable volume of orders out- 
standing, and as these are worked off; shipments are bound 
to fall. The opportunities now granted to the industry in the 
home market could well be used for experiment with new 
ideas to strengthen its power tO. meet competition from 
Japanese and the local North American potteries, its two 
most serious amd its traditional competitors. Few will 
regret the end of the control, and with it the disappearance 
of the hideous crime, punishable by fines and imprisonment, 
of selling coloured cups and saucers at home. 


* * * 


Re-exports to EPU Countries 


The Bank of England announced this week that it is 
prepared to consider applications by merchants resident in 
the United Kingdom, who° wish to purchase certain raw 
materials from the dollar area for resale to European Payments 
Union countries. This new facility is intended to cover most 
raw materials except those that are still scarce enough to be 
subject to allocation by the International Materials Con- 
ference. The permissible sphere for such re-exports will 
include the overseas areas of Belgium, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands and Por . This development should help 
the slowly reviving free ity markets in Britain to 


fecapture some of their former elbow room. Hitherto their 
transactions have been considerably curtailed by what is 
generally known. in-the City as the Bank of England’s “ league 
non-sterling countries set out in 


table "—that is, its list 
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order of the hardness or desirability of their currencies. In 
general, the Bank of England has given permission for 
re-export trade to take place up, but not down, this list of 
countries. For example, it has for some time been permissible 
to import coffee from Brazil and sell it to Belgium, but not to 


import tobacco from the United States and re-export it to 
France. 


This league table, which is never published, has changed 
considerably in recent times. The formation of the European 
Payments Union caused all members of the Union to be 
bracketed together, since all rank alike for the monthly com- 
pensation. More recently the exhaustion of the United 
Kingdom quota and the fact that any deficit with EPU must 
be paid wholly in gold has, temporarily at least, caused EPU 
currencies to be bracketed together with US and Canadian 
dollars. It is in the light of this situation that the relaxations 
announced by the Bank of England this week have to be read. 
As the Chancellor of the Exchequer ruefully admitted in a 
review of the balance of payments situation earlier this year, 
“alas, all currencies are now hard.” If and when Britain 
reduces its cumulative deficit with EPU below the point of 
100 per cent gold payments, the authorities will presumably 
examine these concessions again. 


® * * 


New Zealand Import Cuts. 


New Zealand’s balance of payments is expected to show 
a substantial deficit this year. Drastic steps have now been 
taken to bring the account into balance in 1953. The 
New Zealand Reserve Bank announced this week that allo- 
cations of overseas exchange next year will not exceed 40 per 
cent of the total for 1950. Contracts for which import 
licences have already been allocated will be duly honoured, 
if the imports in question come from the sterling area. 
Licences for other imports will be issued only on the under- 
standing that they carry no assurance that exchange will be 
provided. Allocations will be made only if the exchange is 
available. This decision on the part of the New Zealand 
authorities introduces a new and disturbing element into 
sterling area exchange control practice. Hitherto the basic 
rule has been that control is exercised through import 
licensing and that any import licence carries with it an auto- 


' matic right to the exchange expenditure involved. It is to 


be hoped that the New Zealand precedent will find no 
imitators in the rest of the sterling area. There is no greater 
enemy of expanding trade or of amicable commercial relations 
than the arbitrary guillotine of exchange quotas which falls 
without warning and decapitates existing contracts and 
operations in course of shipment. 


* * * 


Report from Threadneedle Street 


The report of the Bank of England for the year ended 
February 29, 1952, gives its usual purely factual review of 
financial events, and adds its customary mite of new infor- 
mation on the use of transferable sterling. In 1951, the 
Bank reports, there was a substantial increase in the 
amount of sterling transferred between countries outside 
the sterling area, both under the automatic facilities and 
under the administrative facilities available at the Bank of 
England. Excluding sterling moved into and out of Ameri- 
can accounts, the sums transferred, in terms of { million, 
were: 


' 











Year ended Dec. 31st | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 

2 
Automatic facilities ....... 8s | 14 | 143 | 241 
Administrative facilities.... 152 125 15§ | 222 
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These figures are a remarkable token of the increasing use of 
sterling in international trade despite the shocks to confidence 
in the currency during 1951. 


The report is accompanied by its now customary. sup- 
lement on United Kingdom overseas investments. The 
atest figures cover the year 1950, and show that the nominal 

value of these overseas investments fell from £2,038 million 
to £2,020 million in that year. The distribution of this 
capital and the comparison with the years 1949 and 1938 are 
shown in the following table (all figures in £ million): 





nee _— —— oe = een 




















| Nominal Capital Value Income 
oe $j _¥§_—————_—— 
End End {| End 
| 1938 1949 1950 1938 | 1949 | 1950 
ee re De ee eee Eee Ey ae 
Govt. and municipal loans... | 1,522 | 795 | 785 55-1 | 21-1 | 20-6 
yer nae. | arr | soo | ser | as-6 | 55-0 | 72-8 
Loan capital... 2. eises 37 | = 106 106 11-4 Si: | 3-79 
Overseas companies :— 1 | | 
Share capital ............ 473 | 373 374 29-3 | 1 | 41-5. 
Lem Capital. 6. oncssces |; 38 | 74 | 168 11-0 | 4-0 4-2 
ae countries. ... 1,998 L133 L1sM 102-7 74-1 =e 
weien countries. .......... 1,422 | 775 35-2 ; 26-5 | : 
Not classifiable by area...... 126 431 | 17-5 15:7 | 193 
Pita  cccctasseedes | 3,545 | 2,038 | 155-4 | 116-4 | 


oo 
oa 
ous | 
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It should be emphasised that the fact that these figures 
exclude direct .(as distinct from portfolio) investments and 
show only nominal (as distinct from market) values makes 
them a somewhat misleading guide to the true change in 
British investments overseas. In his recent book on The 
Sterling Area (Macmillan, 192 pp. 16s.), Mr A. R. Conan 
estimated that the total value of British overseas investments 
in 1949-50 was probably about £4,200 million, compared 
with £4,500 million in 1938. Even in the portfolio invest- 
ments themselves, as the table shows, the.decline in interest 
and dividends received has been much less than the fall in 
nominal values since pre-war days might imply. The appre- 
ciable jump in the income between 1949 and 1950 was due 
to higher dividends on the equity capital held overseas and 
can in part be attributed to the rise in commodity prices and 
the consequent profits made in the course of 1950. The com- 
paratively high proportion of commodity shares in total 
British portfolio investments tends to lend support to the 
British balance of payments just when it is most 

namely when the terms of trade have turned against this 
country. 

. . * 


David and Goliath Airborne 


The terms of reference of the reorganised Air Transport 
Advisory Council throw out a challenge to the independent 
air transport industry that the latter may well feel to be a 
little one-sided. First and second class services on existing 
routes are reserved for the two nationalised corporations ; 
the Council’s authority is to make recommendations to the 
Minister on proposals for any type of service on a new route 
and for the new “ colonial coach” and some freight services 
on existing routes. It will hear such proposals from any appli- 
cant, nationalised or independent, that appears fit to operate 
the new services for which permission is sought. An interest- 
ing and unexpected innovation is that applications for new 
helicopter services will be considered regardless of whether 
a fixed-wing service is already operated on the same route. 


Had there been a robust independent air transport industry 
clamouring for room for expansion as there is in the United 
States, here would be its opportunity. But the indepen- 
dent operators of this country in the main are not financially 
stfong and they lack the resources to enable them to go 
pioneering into the colonial empire unless a new route offers 
the prospect of immediate profit. Air transport is not an 
industry characterised by quick returns, and this charac- 
teristic, rather than any lack of competitive opportunity, may 
be the explanation for any failure of competition to 
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materialise. On the other hand, the joint venture of two 

ies, Hunting and Airwork, in a colonial coach 
service to Nairobi shows that even with limited resources of 
money and aircraft, the independent operators are in some 
cases able to take immediate advantage of the government's 
new concessions. The cautious reaction of BOAC to the new 
Nairobi service suggests that these concessions are not quite 
as meaningless as the independent industry sometimes 
suggests. These colonial coach services are not, however, 
to be reserved to independent operators, and there may be 
some interesting developments if the corporation should 
develop the urge to start them too. 

The principal grounds of complaint that the independents 
have against the terms of reference under which the Air 
Transport Advisory. Council will work is that in ali cases 
applications from the corporations are put on an equal footing 
with theirs, whether for new routes, or tor cheaper services, 
for inclusive holiday tours, for freight or for helicopters. 
David has beaten Goliath before, but this did not make the 
contest any the less unequal, and the independent operators 
had hopes that certain routes and setvices would be reserved 
for them. The ATAC has been given no instructions on how 
to decide between an application from a corporation and from 
an independent for the same service. It will indeed be 
difficult for it to give a precise meaning to equal opportunity 
and fair competition. 

a * 


Helicopters on Show 


Trial helicopter landings made on the South Bank lasr 
week were intended to show whether the noise at the pro- 
posed helicopter ing site would contribute an intolerable 
addition to the cacophony of existing traffic in the district. 
But they marked a stage in the development of helicopter 
services, less dramatic, perhaps, than the operations in Korea 
where multi-seat heli have recently evacuated a com- 
plete battalion and its equipment from an untenable position, 
but nevertheless of real significance. The two examples, 
indeed, are typical of the differences in the British and 
American attitude towards helicopters ; work in this country 
has proceeded almost exclusively on civil lines, while in the 
United States helicopter development has been almost wholly 

Each approach must tend to give lop-sided stimulus to the 
work of companies engaged in developing and building 
helicopters for their home market. In the United States, the 
marines show particular enthusiasm over the potentialities of 
helicopters for moving troops and equipment on terrain that 
cannot be crossed by conventional transport. Big production 
orders have therefore been placed for multi-seat helicopters ; 
10-12 seat machines are being delivered and larger ones are 
under construction. These, however, are single-engined 
machines, and therefore are not suitable for inter-city civilian 
services where a minimum of two engines is needed 10 
eliminate any risk of forced landings in built-up areas. 


Whereas there has been little or no civil helicopter develop- 
ment in the United States, in this country British European 
Airways has already operated the world’s first helicopter 
passenger service. The corporation is now waiting to see 
how the twin-engined 10-12 seat helicopter built by the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company will shape. This machine will 
almost certainly be too small for economic operation, but | 
should provide a useful intermediate machine with which ‘vo 
develop inter-city services until the 40-50 seat helicopters, 
for which BEA has issued specifications, have been develop<. 
BEA itself, however, can hardly provide the helicopter 
industry with enough oo to sustain large-scale, and there- 
4 low cost, production of such machines. Manufacturers 


will also need some assurance of a military market and this 
is unlikely to materialise so long as the attitude prevails of 


, which must be a3 
spent on it. 
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Established in 1845, 
All classes of insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Rz:presented 
throughout the world. 
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Head Offices 


North John St. Lombard St 
LIVERPOOL. LONDON, 
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Business 
any 
better? 


No. Frankly I’m worried 

Could it be your advertising that’s at fault? 

Everyone says our new scheme is very good and we’re 
spending more on space than ever 

In what papers? 

Oh, all the usual ones 

How often do you go in’ the Daily Mirror? 

I don’t go in it at all. I dislike it intensely 

So do quite a lot of people. But more than four million, 
four hundred thousand people like it very much. That’s 
how many buy it every day. Quite a potential market, 
isn’t it? 

I suppose so 

Now come on, be honest with yourself. Do you really 
believe that in these hard times you can afford to ignore 
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? NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 





Making no bones about it! 


Have you ever considered the economics of cutting, 
filleting or processing ? Did you know, for instance, 
that more than half the weight of a fish is made up of 
head, tail, bones, etc.? Thus it takes more than 2 Ib. 
of whole fish to produce 1 Ib. of fillet. In terms of 
price, fillets from a whole fish that sells for 44d. per Ib. 
on the quay-side will cost about 1od. per Ib. 


cover the additional expenses that must be incurred 
before the fillets reach the housewife’s shopping 
basket. Labour, boxes (now 5 times their pre-war 
price) and ice must be paid for. Heavy transport 
charges raise the bill still further. Finally, the whole- 
saler and retailer are entitled to reasonable profit 
margins. Thus the price of 43d. for whole fish at the 
ship becomes about 1/6d. for fillets at the shop. 


What prospects are there of cheaper fish in the future ? 
The discovery of new fishing grounds; the invention 
of scientific instruments to locate the fish; the com- 
missioning of new and faster trawlers; improved cold- 
storage facilities—all these will help in time, and the 
Fishing Industry is doing all it can to speed the day. 


British trawlers know their job! 
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Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Limited 
PALL Nhat 
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millions of possible customers because you don’t like the 
newspaper they read? 

I suppose not 

That’s better. And I might mention that space in the 
Daily Mirror, on a square inch per thousand basis, 
works out cheaper than that of any other national daily 
Really? 

Really. Now what about you giving me a tip. What do you 
fancy for the next race? 


DAILY MIRROR 


HIGHEST DAILY NET SALE IN THE WORLD 
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Ce et 


We've solved some problems in our time! 


TIME—1939.: PROBLEM—the magnetic mine. The 
answer came quickly : sweep with a loop of cable carry- 
ing heavy impulses of direct current, thus generating 
a magnetic field to detonate the mines. But the 
means ? Every available mine-sweeping trawler must 
be fitted at once with batteries capable of enormous 
output-— 3,000 to 4,000 amperes at 150 to 200 volts. 
That was Chloride’s part of the problem. 


@ The trawlers got their equipment. Car batteries 
by thousands, with new connections hurriedly burned 
in to put the cells in series-parallel, provided each 
ship with a fearsome make-shift battery of 1,134 cells. 
Later, our special 400 volt mine-sweeping batteries, 
designed for the job and produced in very great 
numbers, made sweeping safer and more certain, 
But the magnetic mine, as a decisive weapon of war, 
was already beaten 





by brave men and a battery that 
looked like an ‘ electrician’s nightmare.’ 


~ 


@ For over 50 years we have been designing & making 
special types of Chloride, Exide and Exide-Ironcla: 
Batteries for every branch of industry, transport a 
communications, Our battery researchand developmes! 
organisation, the largest & best equipped in this countr; 
—if not in the world—is at industry’s service alway 
ready at any time to tackle another problem. 







CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makers of Exide Batteries _ 


EXIDE WORKS * CLIFTON JUNCTION * NR. MANCHESTER 
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Steel Planning and Coke 


For some months, coke supplies have been a source of 
particular anxiety to the steel industry, and the plans for 
further expansion that the industry is now propounding 
suggest that this shortage may last for several years. The 
whole of the planned increase in steel output—from 16 
million ingot tons a year to 20 million tons—is to be based 
upon pig iron. Eventually this means a pig iron output 
of about 1§ million toms a year, compared with about 10} 
million tons now ; and that in its turn would need nearly 
< mi/iion tons more coke a year. In 1951 the iron and steel 
industries used about 10} million tons of coke to make 9.7 
million tons of iron ; about two-thirds of this coke came from 


coal carbonised in the steel industry’s own coke ovens, and ° 


+ the remainder from the National Coal Board, independent 

coke oven opegators, and the Beckton gas works. Fuel 
efficiency in the blast furnace has been increasing, and the 
production of steelmaking iron, up to 1951, was rising faster 
than the consumption of coke used in making it. But since 
last year the need to use much more low-grade home ore has 
once again increased the average amount of coke consumed 
in making a ton of iron. 

The steel industry has relied upon its own’ resources to 
provide almost all the extra coke it. has needed since the war. 
Since 1948 production of coke in ovens owned by the steel 
industry has risen by about 20 per cent ; it now almost equals 
production in ether ovens, which has-risen by no more than 
2 per cent, To support its further expansion the industry is 
still pane provide almost all the extra coking capacity 
itself ; but this policy. cannot insulate it from dependence 
upen outside suppliers... The Coal Board and other outside 
suppliers have recently stoutly maintained that they are ful- 
filling all undertakings for the supply of coke that they 
entered into with the steel industry, and they have suggested 
that the steel makers should take their case for more hard coke 
to the Ministry of Fuel and Power. But on the further ques- 
tion of the maintenance of coking capacity, they may be more 
vulnerable. In reeent months, the Coal Board has been order- 





es Soc! die 
Consumption in 
Coke deliveries to Blast Furnaces making Basic and 
Hematite Iron (used 
in Steelmaking) 
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From Iron < 
and Other Per ton of 
Steel | Ovens Total Total pig iron 
Ovens | 
“* Thousand Tons Cwts 
wn a Sa a 
6,381 4,028 | 10409 | 7,985 | 21-0 
6,568 |. 3,709 10,277 | 7895 | 20-5 
19 6,607 $611 | 10,218 | 8,036 | 20-2 
I 7,117 3,589 | 10,706 | 8346 | 20-8 
7,832 | 3,752 | 11,584 | 9,076 | 21-0 
* Annual rate based on first six months. 2 
Source: British Iron and Stee] Federation. 
mg new coke ovens faster than for some years ; but it is not 


yet clear that it has attained a sufficient rate of new building 
to keep its full capacity in being, still less to provide for any 
gener. expansion in. the supply of smokeless fuels. Moreover, 


coke supplies depend finally upon supplies of coking coal ; 
and the steel industry alone will need some 7 million tons of 
this coal a year to support an annual steel production of 20 
— tons. Reserves of the best coals for this purpose are 
imited 


; and even after the recent adjustment of coal prices 
account of quality, some of the mines producing 
these coals are still operating at a loss. The steel industry 
and the Coal Board ate now discussing together the expan- 
‘on o! output of coking coals. But the prospect remains that 
in the future British blast furnace operators will probably 


have 10 accept a proportion of coal of lower grades than in 
Carlier years, 


© take 
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New Methods for Blast Furnaces 


Most British iron and steel makers are only now 
needing to consider seriously the technical problems of 
smelting iron with fuels other than the best coking coals ; 
abroad, such techniques are more familiar. The blending 
of strongly-coking with lower-grade coals to make coke is 
already accepted in Britain to some degree ; it is significant 
that John Summers, a company that is now extending its 
steelworks at, Shotton backwards into pig iron production, 
has incorporated most elaborate blending arrangements in 
its coal handling plant. But better methods of making coke 
from less promising coals, and of preparing the low-grade 
home ores, should enable Britain to maintain its iron produc- 
tion upon the orthodox lines of smelting with coke. For this 
reason Britain is collaborating rather less actively than other 
European steel-producing countries in research into the 
other forms of smelting associated with the “ low-shaf 
furnace.” 


The very high efficiency of the norma! blast furnace is 
attained largely by the use of a high stack that gives the 
rising gases time to yield heat and to take part in the chemical 
reactions of reducing the ore; but the great weight of 
materials inside this high stack demands ore and fuel that 
are hard, porous and mechanically strong. In Jow-shaft ovens 
the object is to make the gases do their work in so short a 
furnace that: the weight of burden is reduced ‘and much 
weaker fuels and ores can bé used. The most familiar of these 
furnaces is the electric furnace, used-for smelting iron and 
ferro-alloys in such areas« as. Scandinavia; where hydro- 
electric power is cheap. Blast ftrnaces with a low stack may 
offer a more practicable alternative to: countries without 
sufficient coking coal or hydro-power. One such furnace is 
now being prepared at Liege in Belgium on behalf of OEREC, 
and should be-operating by the end of this year. Its height, 
in- relation to the diameter of-its hearth, will be only half 
the normal. . This blast furnace is designed for eventual 
operation with. an oxygen-enriched blast; oxygen will 
be added. to the air blast to increase the temperature of 
combustion and reduce the volume of gases needed to 
reduce the iron. . Another method has already been tried at 
a works in Cologne ; the ore, fuel and flux are powdered 
and pressed into briquettes before being charged into a 
low-shaft furnace, and this closeness of contact between 
the reacting materials obviates the need for a long journey 
down the furnace stack. Neither method has yet been proved 
commercially ; but both offer the possibility of considerable 
advantages, not least in capital cost of the blast furnace. If 
the low-shaft blast furnace turns out to be an economic 
proposition, it would be far more widely applicable than the 
electric iron furnace and, in addition, it would provide 
considerably larger quantities of by-product gas. 


* 7 * 


Principle in Price Fixing 


In its third report of the session 1951-52, published 
last week, the Committee of Public Accounts returns to a 
controversy with the Ministry of Supply and the Treasury 
that has vexed it on several occasions since the war. This 
concerns the prices paid by Government departments for 
iron and steel products. Since the war the Government 
has in fact paid the maximum controlled prices—fixed by 
the Minister of Supply—for its purchases. The Committee 
has the power to scrutinise the prices paid by Government 
departments for their purchases ; and it contends that unless 
and until there is any real price competition in tenders, the 
Comptrdller and Auditor General should have access to ail 
the information upon which the contract - prices—and 
therefore the maximum control prices—are based. 
The Ministry has in fact not supplied the Comptroller and 
Auditor General with this information regarding prices paid 
for iron and steel products since 1946 ; and the Treasury stil] 
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supports it in refusing to do so. The Treasury argues that 
since the Minister of Supply, in fixing the prices, has the duty 
of ensuring that the consumer does not pay an exorbitant 
price for them, the Committee should accept prices so fixed as 
fair. Its view has always been that since purchases of steel by 
the Government form, in general, a small proportion 
steel output, the Committee of Public Accounts should not 
look behind the prices that the departments pay, as these 
are the same as the prices paid by any consumer of steel. 
For the Committee to examine and perhaps criticise these 
prices, the Treasury holds, would be to give Government 
departments an unfair advantage in comparison with private 
consumers who have to pay the same -price. The Com- 
mittee’s scrutiny, though carried out in relation to Govern- 
ment purchases, would in fact call in question the whole 
basis upon which maximum prices were fixed ; and Parlia- 
ment has made no provision for investigating methods of 
price control for the country as a whole. 


The Committee remains unconvinced. If there is no 
effective competition on prices, it still believes it ought to 
be enabled to judge whether the prices paid are fair and 
reasonable ; and it does not agree that the exercise of this 
normal function of price scrutiny should be unfair to other 
purchasers. Further consultations between the Comptroller 
and Auditor General and the Ministry have been promised ; 
and the Ministry has furnished information showing the 
general basis of price fixing. This will, presumably, be pub- 
lished later ; in its current report the Committee remarks only 
that at the end of 1951 the prices being paid appeared to 
yield a return on capital of the onder of 64 per cent. 


* * * 


Revised Production Index 


The Central Statistical Office has not yet provided full 
details of the methods used in preparing the new index of 
industrial production that it produced, as a successor to the 
old “ interim index,” this week. In general, this is a revision 
of the old index, which weighted the importance of the 
industries concerned according to estimates based originally 
on the 1935 Census of Production, so that it will in future 
be weighted on the basis of the 1948 Census. In the new 
index the weight given to the building and contracting 
industries has been increased, and that given to public 
utilities considerably reduced, while mining and manufac- 
turing have been slightly reduced in importance. Within 
manufacturing, which is now almost exactly three-quarters 
of the total, textiles and paper and printing have a larger share 


than before, while chemicals and the metals-engineering and* 


vehicles group have a smaller weight. This metal-using group 
now accounts for rather more than a third of the full index ; 
inside it, vehicles and engineering are weighted slightly lower 
than before. Apart from the reweighting, a larger number 
of production series have been incorporated to measure 
monthly changes in output, more reliable figures of price 
changes are now available to enable value series to be put into 
volume terms, and there have been certain other refinements. 


So far, the monthly figures have been carried back only to 
1950 and annual figures back to 1948, but annual figures for 
earlier postwar years will be published later. The new total 
index suggests a greater growth in production since 1948 than 
the old index implied. The component indices show more 
variation ; the new index for engineering, shipbuilding and 
electrical goods rises more rapidly (largely as a result of 
additional production series), while the vehicle index rises less 
rapidly (owing to its diminished weight). 

Old Index New Index 


BOND 655s SEES air exe i 8ke 100-0 100-0 
OUD 5 a Sees as 106 -4 106-8 
BORD ew 5555 Fuad aS eves 113-5 116-2 
RNs icici ss tn vase 117-3 119:6 
1952 (first quarter)........ 120-2 122+3 


Monthly figures, issued on the new basis, put production 
in May at 118 compared with 111 for April and with 116 for 
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May, 1951. On information so far received, the index for 
June—in which Whitsun fell—seems likely to be 109-119 
compared with 122 in June, 1951, when there was no holiday, 


Shorter Notes 


The news that France, like Britain, showed a deterioration 
in its EPU position in July—it had a deficit of abou: $5 
million compared with a lus of $22 million in June— 
has combined with the further rise in French wholesale 
prices to undermine confidence in the franc this week. Op 
the Paris market the kilo of fine gold had risen in price from 
Frs, $06,000 to Frs. $24,000 by Wednesday evening ; the 
oe of the 20-franc gold piece had again reached the neigh- 

urhood of Frs. 4,000 and would have gone beyond it but 
for the special intervention of the Bank of France. 


* 


Under a new Treasury order certain radio relay equipment 
and loudspeakers for use with radio sets will in future bear 
purchase tax at the same 664 per cent rate as ordinary radio 
receivers. | Removal of this anomaly is of little practical 
importance, since sound relay systems, which today serve 
about a million subscribers, have probably passed their stage 
of major expansion. Viewing equipment for the new and 
still experimental relay television systems, which offer the 
most promising field for development of the relay industry, 
is already liable to tax. The second provision in the order 
would appear to bring loudspeakers into the small group of 
radio components liable to purchase tax, which so far includes 
only valves and cathode ray tubes. 


Lancashire spinners and cotton merchants have now 
received from the Ministry of Materials details of the pro- 
cedure for importing cotton on private account after Septem- 
ber 1st. These arrangements may be modified in the light 
of experience. No limits are placed on the import of cotton 
from the sterling area, but spinners will be allowed to import 
non-sterling cotton only to the limit of the entitlements. Mer- 
chants acting on behalf of foreign shippers may, however, 
import non-dollar cotton “on consignment.” By this means 
they will be able'to import such cotton freely and forcign 
currency will not be needed until the cotton is nally sold. 


* 


Since the Notification of Vacancies Order—which channels 
all workers changing their jobs through the employment 
exchanges—came into force at the end of February, the 
number of men and women placed by the exchanges has 
nearly doubled.  Placings in “first preference” work— 
employment on defence and exports of particular importance 
—have more than doubled in number. These Ministry figures 
do not accurately measure the efficacy of the order, since 
many workers may have been entering these jobs on their 
own initiative before the order came into force ; but they 
indicate that it is assisting in easing some of the labour 
difficulties of the switch to defence and export work in the 
engineering industries. 

* 


_ The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation has raised its 
interest rate for new loans from §} per cent to 6 per cent. 
The last increase in rates, from 43 percent to 5} per cent, was 
made in February. 


a 
®. 


The Cable and. Wireless operating company has this year 


cut its dividend to the Treasury from 4 to 24 per cent ; 00! 
from 6 to 2} per cent as stated in these columns last week. 
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One of the six new blast 
furnaces to be completed 
in this country in 1952 will 
be the largest in Europe. 
They will have been built by 
firms on the North-East Coast, 
in the Midlands, in South 
Wales, and near the North 
Welsh Border. When in full 
operation they will produce enough 
pig irorfto increase Britain’s annual 
output of steel by three-quarters of 
a million tons. These new. blast 
furnaces are all part of the steel 
industry’s first post-war development plan 
— the great {240,000,000 project begun in 
1946, as part of which one of the world’s 
largest steel works has been built. 







“Don’t t forget me!” says 34cK SCRAP 
2 The steel industry still needs all the 
scrap which engineering firms and other 
steel users can send back. Search out >. 
every ton of scrap on your premises. P® 
Your local scrap merchant will help : 
with dismantling and collection. 
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Company Notes 


William Cory.—The accounts of William 
Cory and the statement by its chairman were 
prepared in advance of Mr Butler’s hopeful 
Statement in the economic debate that Britain 
may export twice as much coal as-it did last 
year. If these hopes are fulfilled, the trading 
outlook for the company may be brighter than 
the chairman suggests. It was because of 
“the less favourable trading outlook” that 
the directors were contert merely to main- 
tain the ordinary dividend at 224 per cent 
for the year to March 31st last, despite an 
advance in group trading profits from 
£,1,809,750 to £2,200,333. This advance in 
profits seems to have sprung directly from an 
increase in the volume of coal distributed by 
the company: more coal was distributed to 
British industry, and the company’s export 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1951 1952 
Constidated earnings :— t £ 
Trading profit. ci. ssie ed esvens 1,809,750 2,200,333 
Total mcome 2,146,539 2,557,768 
Depreciation 215,539 340,910 
Taxation 1,015,765 1,129,051 
Net profit 836,562 972,426 
Ordinary dividends ; 340,230 336,667 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 224 225 
Capital reserves 154,407 30,602 
Revenue reserves a ade 506,940 672,727 
Added to group carry forward... Dr.198,896 Dr.103,701 


Balance Sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depres iation .. 2,385,449 2,342,424 
Net current assets... . 11,552,177 12,198,131 


ORNS s. cea caebreee s ns 555,729 625,428 
PORONG 550s ok ko eee Ns . 10,297,554 9,545,026 
Cash . 4,037,960 4,885,615 
Reserves 10,338,234 11,209,809 


Ordinary capital........... ... 2,850,094 2,850,094 
£1 ordinary stock at 80s.%d yields {5 13s. per cent. 


department, which was concerned in the ship- 
ment of coal from the United States to Britain 
and other European countries, also sold more. 
Ait home, however, the accumulation of coal 
stocks by industry and the present reces- 
sion in trade have already reduced the volume 
of coal distributed by the comp&ny. This 
factor, together with the reduction in the 
quantity of oil supplied either.as bunkers or 
cargo by the company following the seizure 
of Abadan, probably induced the chairman 
to make his guarded warnings about current 
prospects. In addition, smaller profits must 
be expected from -the company’s South 
African subsidiaries in the next few years, 
owing to transport difficulties between the 
ports and inland consumers. It seems 
improbable, however, that a catastrophic 
slump in the world-wide demand for coal 
will occur until the very late stages of any 
general trading recession, so that the main- 


tenance of Cory’s ordinary dividend should 


be well assured. 


* 


British Ciues and Chemicals.—Unlike 
the spokemen of the heavy chemical industry, 
the chairman of British Glues and Chemicals, 
whose products must be regarded as con- 
sumers’ rather than as capital goods, looks 
to the future with some anxiety, though not 
with undue pessimism. In the year to 
April 30th last the company’s turnover 
increased by about a fifth, but most of this 
increase took.place in the early months of the 
financial, year. In the later months, and in 
the first months of the current financial year, 
demand receded, and selling prices tended 
to fall; working costs have remained high 
and profit margins have been reduced. 
Despite the increase in turnover, this return 
to more competitive conditions has led 
to a fall in group trading profits from 
£1,114,249 to £966,081. Net profits have also 
fallen, from £422,434 to £348,618, but an 
ordinary dividend of 15 per cent is being 
paid ; when allowance is made for the share 
bonuses issued in 1950 and 1951 the dis- 
tribution to equity shareholders is therefore 
in effect slightly imcreased. 

Although demand was tapering away 
towards the end of the financial year, pro- 


duction at the-group’s factories was substan- 
tially maintained. To some extent this has 
Béen reflected in the increase in the book 
value of stocks from £509,290 to £668,433. 


Years to April 50, 


1951 1952 
Consolidated earnings :— £ & 
Trading profit... ...6cieeecewass 1,114,249 966,081 
TAR TOCRE. . 55s ces ws wee bee 1,115,152 1,026,699 
Depreciation oi. bac ces tee dna ok 125,552 120,795 
SRR is i ds pais thane 470,000 473,000 
Net profit ia bacese s+ oMekee 42? 434 $48,618 
Ordinary dividends ............ 35,718 43,312 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) .. 30 15 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 55,916 36,810 
Replacement reserve.;.... 80,000 80,000 
General reserve... 2.2.0... .6 ees 125,000 100,000 
Added to carry forward........ 937 10,933 
Cons. Balance Sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation... 1,015,420 1,072,641 
Net. current assets............ 995,944 ~ 1,142,915 
Stocks eae ee ee cower se 509,290 668,438 
RGD os iis Cea Ea OR ea 537,085 479,785 
PROCES 5s ok eed st peieels 957,225 877,414 
Ordinary capital. ........66.s.5% 225,000 550,000 


4s. ordinary share at 10s. 3d.xd yields £5 175. per cent. 


In the current year the return to a buyers’ 
market, in which consumers may be content 
to live upon stocks accumulated in the past 
and in which the company cannot expect to 
earn windfall profits on its own inventories, 
may lead to some reduction in the group’s 
output. Shareholders must therefore be 
prepared for another fall in profits, particu- 
larly if the group’s employees are successful 
in their claims for higher wages. But the 
outlook for British Glues and Chemicals and 
allied concerns certainly does not look as 
gloomy as that before the other important 
division of the light chemical industry, the 
manufacturers of plastics. 


* 


W. Barratt.—Along with other boot and 
shoe manufacturers and retailers, W. Barratt 
has taken a hard knock from the recent 
slump in sales. In the year to June 30th it 
had to reduce both its output and its retail 
prices, and its gross profits fell in conse- 
quence from £512,487. to £273,425. The 
full effect of the cut im-retail prices has, how- 
ever, not yet been felt in the company’s 
retail branches and, in recognition of this, 
the directors have decided to transfer 
£100,000 from a contingencies reserve to a 
“price adjustment reserve.” Some revalua- 
tion of the company’s stocks must also have 


Years to June 530, 


1951 1952 
Earnings :-— £ f 
Reaent COOKE io ia. cewek 512,487 275,425 
Been MCU cu. Kaa dk were 513,878 276,713 
RDIER AID C5 cs as bono oe 30,189 29,624 
TOEAGOR: < i5k S e  oes 263,039 129,250 
Nit MOM oes g cea ss 160,958 74,728 
Ordinary dividends ...........; 4,250 =, «(35,700 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 17 17 
General reserve... ee ba 10,000 10,000 
Contimgencies reserve .......... 50,000 . ... 
Added to carry forward........ 31,810 Dr.12,156 
Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation oe 786,309 799,411 
Net current assets............. 812,578 154,850 
Pi Si 8's ok TEES bake be 1,365,326 1,404,901 
Se ren eee yp ree eee 2,195 2,149 
POOL VO Ss 5S ha dk Kee ee 552,387 579,511 
Ordinary capital... 645.4208 400,000 400,000 


£1 ordinary share at 41s: 3d.2d yields £8 5s. per cent. 


taken place, at £1,404,901 (against 
£1,365,326) stocks are now entered “ at cost 
or estimated realisable value, whichever is 
the lower.” In these circumstances the deci- 
sion to maintain the ordinary dividend at 
17 per cent, despite a fall in net profits from 
£160,958 to £74,728, can only imply a 
greater degree of confidence in the future 
than the accounts themselve; would suggest ; 
the chairman does, in fact, point to a slight 
revival in trade towards the-end of the finan- 
cial year. Despite this revival, shareholders 
cannot reasonably expect anything more than 
the maintenance of the equity divi this 
year, and before counting even on this th 
should take some account of the increase in 
the company’s bank overdraft, from £135,449 
to £208,640. 
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Br. 1. & S. 34% '79-81) 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield, 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. 
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Net 


Yield, 


British Funds Price, | Price, | 
and vd | Aug. | 
, i 6, 
Guaranteed Seen | 3962 | 1952 
War Bonds 24%"51-53 9943, 993 
War Bonds 24% "52-54; 98) 984 
Exchequer 2}% 1955. 974; 97 
Ser. Funding 13% °52) | 99 
Ser. Funding 197% '53) 8 |} 99 
Ser, Funding 13% = 97 | -97 
: i } 
War Bonds 2}% "54-56 97 | 973 | 
Funding 2§% "52-57.| 97% | 97 
Nat. Def. 3% °54-58.| 97 97 
War Loan 3% °55-59' 98 | 98) 
Savings 3% °55-65 ..| 889°) 89]* 
Funding 24°, "56-61. | 892 | 904 
Funding 3% '59-69..; 84) | 854 
Funding 3°, '66-68. -| 843", 85} 
Funding 4% '60-90,.| 97} | 973 
Savings 3% "60-70 ..| 82%* 8358 
Savings 24% "64-67..| 81p | 824) 
Victory 4% '20-76...) 994° 100* 
Savings 3% "65-75... * 804° 
Consols 4% (aft, 1957)| 82h*) 83 
‘ Convs. 34% (aft. 1961)) 744) 754 
Treas. 25% {aft. 1975), 55§ | 56 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966). 654 65 | 
Treasury 34% *77-80.) 854) 853 | 
Redemption 5% "86-96, 75$ | 764} 
WarLoan4%aft.1952, 73) 74 
Consols 2$% «2.2.05 j 57 
Br. Elec. 3%, 68-73 .| 81, 82} 
Br. Elec. 3% °74-77 .| | 8 
Br. Elec. 44% "14-79 | 99 
Br. Elec. 34% "76-79 86) 874) 
Br.Trans. 3% "78-88, 74) | 75 
Br.Trans. 3% '68-73| 81$| 823 | 
Br. Gas 3% 90-95 ..| 74h) 743 | 
Br. Gas 34% "69-71..; 89) | * 
85° | 85§*) 
i { 
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Dividends | SMMOY jaty 30/Aug. 6 
mepeaee——|.  y SE Bbge “| 1950 
ee et ce 

Yo | 3 i t 

20 a biAnglo-Am. 10/-.| 6% | 6% 

5a} 25 biAnglo-Iran {1..} 5} 5% 
7 12pb\Assoc. Elec. £1.| 69/6 | 69/6 
7 20 bj Assoc. P,Cem. £1) 97/3 | 99/44 

#22$ci 10 aBass {1........{121/3 (121/35 

10 a} 10 b|Boots 5/-...... 19/- | 19/ 

84b| 3 aBrad. Dyers £1.| 22/9 | 24/3° 

10b(¢), 44a Br. Celanese 10/-| 21/6 | 22, 

ae (Br Motor Cp. 5/-| 28/4§ | 31/10} 

i ; . 
8 a|. 12 biBr. Oxygen gl. .} 46/9 | 47/9 
35 3 a\Can. Pac. --} $65$.{ $65) 
5 Thb\Coats £1.....65 41/1 ‘a 
5a 6; 6 Courtaulds fi. 34/3 | 3/3 
16 ¢ a\Cunard {1...,.| 32/6 | 32/6 
Tha 15 b|Distillers 4/- ...| 17/3,,| 17/6 
1the| 17hc\Dunlop £1.....) 46/3 | 46/10), 7 
Ife] 15 clFord £1. ..01.-) 49/- | 49/- |: 
Tal 15 bicen. Elect. £1..| 79/6 | 83/6 
5 aj 10 biGuest Keen £) .| 52/- | 51/6 
17 b| 7 alGuinness 10/-..| 31/- | 31/6 
50) 44a/Hawker Sid. £1.) 35/- | 36/6 
3a} 10 blimp. Chem. {1.| 45/6 | 44/3 

18}5| 154a\imp. Tobacco {1 82/6 | 80/-* 

$2c $2.6ciInt. Nick. n.p...| $86 | $85} 

Tee Iipel burg Con. f1..| 55/- | 52/6* | 

10 6| 5 alLancs, Cotton {1) 36/6 | 37/9 

Ta} 10 biLon. Brick {1..| 60/- | 60/- 

15 a} 65 biMarks&Sp.A5/-| 40/- | 41/6 

. bi\Monsanto 5/-...| 25/74 | 25/7 
8a b|P. & O. Def. £1.) 45/6 | 46/6 
Thal 1740|P. Johnson 40/-.| 35/6* | 36/- 
$85 cit100 c\Prudentl. ‘A’ £1) 334 | 34 
200 ci 50 ai\Rhokana f1....) 21h | 224 
5 al 10 biRolis-Royce {1 | 59/- | 61/- 
84 +10 6\“Shell” 1.) 80/- | 82/6 
246' 13ha!Tube Invest. {1.) 51/3 | 52/6 | 
15 6} “5 aT. & Newall {1.| 82/6 | 84/44 
5a  8§d)Unilever {1....| 46/3 | 46/108; 
{ 
10 c¢  42}¢:Union Castile £1| 20/6 | 20/9 
5b 5 a\Union Disc. £1. 31/-* | 38/- 

*6}a| . 6) Utd. Molass. 10/-| 30/- | 30/6 | 

50 cee i) 37/6 | 38/1) | 

10 Vickers {1 .....| 42/3 | 45/- 

27 39/9 | 40/3 





gi a, 


k) Yield basis ; 
(n) "Yield basis 40%. ke 


15 aes 5/-.. 








(a) Int. (6) Fin. (c) Div, whole yr. (a) Yield basis 15)". 
(f) Yield basis 22-9 gross Vick 
basis 124%. (#) Includes specia vy 
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Qe ow oS 
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(m) Yield basis 195% 


x div. f Free of tax 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


Fi e week ended August 2, 1952, total | 


ordit revenue was s{85,466,000, against 
sas sinking funds £125,000. Thus, in- 


clud nking fund allocations of 48,942,000 
the t accrued since April 1, 1952, was 
{202 000 compared with a surplus of 


862.000 for the corresponding period of 


a2 


the 1 us year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | 
AND EXPENDITURE 

















| 


expenditure ‘ £71,148,000 and | 


; ., (April 1\April 1] Week| Week 
até. 1951 | 1952 fended | ended | 
1959- 5 to; to Aug. | Aug. 
ve" "4 Aug. 4,| Aug. 2,1 4, 2, 
£000 | ai 1952 | 1951 ee 
Receipts into the 
NUE Exchequer 
f thousand) 
“Trp. REey y i 
j 1804225) 308,032) 355,415) 19,884; 15,357 | 
S 1253, 28,600; 25, 90( 900 1,100 
I ties | 175, 72,000; 553, 3,400, 2,800 
5 57, 22,900; 17.5 1,400, 900 | 
j EPT 452,000 95,900 112.400) &,900, 12,000 
Ex vy 5; aga dice sie 
c } 

























34,544! 32,227. 


Rev. 2618725] 526,747, 565,26 
Castor . 1043500] 323,593) 342, 32 
sé ; 00} 274,895 239,007] 46,082: 36,720 


60 70 | 


9,449, 14,833 | 


ind 

| 11815500) 598,488" 581,335) 55,531) 51,553 

Me 64,15 10,810 8, 610 1,977 763 
. i 12, 57,500 the: Ze i 
PA $ ok sae se DY 700... | 

! €s k 3.400, 3,30 600 
S 26, 6,765, 5,786 ... iat } 

\ Sur 26,388 31,57 204 . 323 
s) 110,06 i 






2300981195866! 91,556 85,466 











oe 
I P 
ne 
Orp Expr 
Int. & 
Pavi 
ire 
Tot 
Tot 
Bal. | 
Seat 209,23 4,700, 2,500 
RCC ix On : 
EJ funds 1,743 2,059 68 87 
Total... _ 43935041290578,1461778 79, 324) 73,860 
\iter increasing Exchequer balances by 


{72,928 to £2,824,321 the other operations 


lor the week deereased the National Debt | 


by { 6,557 ta £25,975 million. 











Tithe a: 1¢NE? RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 
we , 936, § Se ay a ee 110 
mt Provs.Act, 1950s. 2(4} Northern Ireland 
PS pg RRA a Pa py 9 
119 
os NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
“ 4 ‘raph (Money) Act, 1950 ....,. 2.2... ‘ 800 
CS . sku sgh ocee ds soe Eke Ree heR aes te 107 
cotland) Act, 1950, 6, 94(2) .......... 380 
iorities Loans Act Ags, Shades 8 ku 9,000 
New Towns Acta, 1946 and i962 Fascanene'as ties 177 
te d Country Plan at TOG 5 cc ccaxic 300 
Finan Acts, 1946 and 194%, Postwar Grediis’... 309 
11,073 
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; on August 8th 


















CHANGES IN DEBT { thousand) 


Receirts PAYMENTS 
| Tax Reserve Certs. 32,429 | Treasury Bills.... 9,180 
24% Def. Bonds.. 587 
| 3% Def. Bohds... 1,248 

|} Other Debt :-— 

Internal ....... 3,183 
i External ...... 98 

Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 23,300 
32,429 35,596 


_--—————- | 





FLOATING DEBT 


million) 












Treasury 
Bills 









Ways & Means 
Advances 









Date a F 4 
. | Bk. of 
Tender! Tap Public }. Eng- Debt 





Depts. 





land 



































3220:0 -g 

K.. 10] 2590-0 | 1521-3 4429-1 
» 17§2650-0 | 1499-4 4452-3 
» 24)2690-0) 1477-2 4481-8 
»  LEF2710-0 1484-5 4498-7 
June 7]2750-0 1503-4 4560-7 
» 14]2790-0: 1517-9 4581-7 
» 21)2830-0' 1504-1 4638-2 
_ & 4336 -6 4647-8 
July 5)2910-¢ 1440-5 4659-5 
»  12)2940-0 1462-7 4705-7 
» 1912970-0 1443-5 4743-0 
261 35000-0 1459- 4747-3 

2} 3020-0 1430 7 












Amount 


: Average 
tf million) - 


Allotted 


Date of | is “* he Rate at 
Tender applied of Min 
potexed or ‘ Allotment Rate 

Aug. 3 6 Q 2 50 

1952 

May 2 8 0 l- 35 
> “4 “5 0 4- 68 

at ae 0 0 8: 70 

72 8 2-3 -0 7: 63 

at 7-1 -0 8: 7 
June 6 ‘5 -0 4- 71 
a Oe “4 -0 0 72 

»o 2 “] -0 8-! 77 

at ee “4 -0 0- 74 
July 4 8 0 0: 73 
<2 5*2 0 4° 68 

i ae 2:9 -0 3: 59 
ae 2 0-0 3: 56 
Aug. 1 *5 0 58 





*On August lst applications for 91 day bills to be paid 

from August 6 to August 9, 1952, were accepted dated 
Tuesday to Saturflay as to about 58 per cent at £99 7s. 9d., 
and applications at higher prices were accepted in fuil. 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of £230 million were offered 
For the week ended August 9th the 
banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 


Total 17 weeks 


ended ended 

: ; July 26 
July 28, | July 26,}- 
1951 |" 1952 | 492 





vings 
POEUN oS ss 6e Neate p40 
Repayments ...........- 


Net Savings .......¢..55 
Defence Bonds :— 

WIE 5. GES erin 

Repayments ........-45- 


15,469 

16,186 

Net Savings .........++- 

P.O.. and Trustee Savings 
Banks »—~ 

ae ere eee eT 

Repayments .........+++ 


Net Savings ...../..«.«. 


Total Net Savings ........ 
Interest on certificates a 
Tnterest accrued . 

Cha in total invested . 


41,161) 
— 18,036 — 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
AUCUST 6, 1952 


ISSUE _CEPARTMENT 








} f 
Notes Issued :- f Govt. Debt... 11,025,100 
In Circulation 1508,368,579; Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. ., 535,809,956 
partment... 41,988,244 | Other Sec. ... 659,989 
| Coin (other . 
| ‘than gold)... 2,514,955 
|Amt. of Fid.—————— 
| Issue ....... 1550,000,000 
| Gold Com and 
| Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 
OO ice Saxe 356,823 
1550,356,823 1550 356 $23 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ i 
Capital ..... s 14,553,000 | Govt. Sec..... 285,796,430 
| ee ere 3,821,583 | Other Secs. - 48,151,886 
Public Deps.:- 33,990,112 | Discounts and 
Public Accts* 15,767,564 Advances... 17 635,382 


H.M. Treas. Securities. ... 


30,516,704 


Special Acct. 18,222,548 

Other Deps.:- 325,100,856 
Bankers. .:.. 258,520,760 » Notes......+. 41,988,244 
Other Accts 66,580,096 Coin. .....6+. 1,528,991 
377,465,551 377,465 551 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


({ million) 


1952 
july | July | Aug 
23 30 6 
ssue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation bites 502-6:1515- 1/1508 -4 
Notes in banking depart- 
OE ead din< céesas 47-7 35-3 42-0 
Government debt and 
securities® ... 2.6000: 1546-81546 -8:1546-8 
Other securities......... 0-7 0-7 0-7 
Gold and coin.......... 2-9 29 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine os... 248/0| 248/0, 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :-— 
ublic Accounts ........ 10-3 10-4 15-8 
Treasury Special Account 18*2; 18-2) 18-2 
WO Gina. ostic cece 265-2; 262-0: 258-5 
ONG ios oon nd ¥en hae 65-7\_ 69-2 66-6 
Soh iea enna oan 359-4 359-8 359-1 
Securities -— 
Government. ........+. 282-9 292-3, 285-8 
Discounts, ete... ... 6s. 28-3, 21-6 17-6 
CHS 535: coanaaedkoue 17-2; 27-4 3-5 
BOS i; ekea pe dante 3528-4 341-3 333-9 
Banking dept. reserve..... 49-2 36-8 4s 5 
° /o ° 
* Peer hen i ok dickivawces 13-6 10-2) 12-1 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,5535,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased from {1,500 million to £1,550 
million on July 22, 1952. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 14, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 






_ SiLVE w 


London {New York! Bombay 
oun ounce:per 100 tolas 


1952 





















Ri. 73-0 83-25 | 
Aug. 1.. 73-0 83-25 | 161 89 14 
as Markets Closed | 159 7 so. 9 
» 4. | Gosed 83-25 | Market Closed 
ee 73-0 83-25 | > ° 
a: 73-0 83-25 | o pe 


SA aa tle pe SDS 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


COLTHROP BOARD & 
PAPER MILLS 


RECORD TONNAGE PRODUCED 


MR FRANK W. J. SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-fourth annual general 
meeting of Colthrop Board & Paper Mills, 
Limited, was held on July 31st at the regis- 
tered office of the company, Thatcham, 
Berks., Mr Frank W. J. Smith (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment which was circulated with the annual 
report and accounts for the year ended 
May 31, 1952:— 


The net profit for the year just closed, 
before taxation, amounts to £466,921, which 
is second only to last year’s results in the 
history of the company. In view of the 
dificult conditions prevailing during the 
latter part of the period, to which I shall 
refer later, the result will doubtless be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 


Unfortunately, more than two-thirds of 
the net profit is required for taxation, the 
amount being £316,864, including an esti- 
mated sum for the Excess Profits Levy for 
the five months from January Ist last. After 
adding the balance of the profit and loss 
account brought forward from last year 
amounting to £41,364, and after deducting 
the net cost of the interim dividend 
£24,563, there remains a disposable balance 
of £166,858. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED ON INCREASED 
CAPITAL 


The directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 15 per cent, which 
with the interim dividend of 10 per cent 
paid in January last, makes 25 per cent for 
the year. The dividend for the entire year 
is payable on the capital as increased by 
the bonus issue of last autumn when one 
bonus share was issued for every two 
shares held. -The net amount of the year’s 
dividend will be £61,407, compared with 
£40,938 for last year, when the rate was 25 
per cent on the lower capital. The directors 
also propose to transfer £80,000 to general 
reserve, increasing the general reserve to 
£180,000, and to carry forward the balance 
of £50,014 against £41,364 brought forward 
from last year. 


During the first nine months of the year 
under review business was extremely active. 
This was followed by a sudden fall in the 
value of our chief raw materials, wood pulp 
and waste paper, with further falls later. You 
will, however, recollect’ that last year we set 
aside a reserve of £110,000 for - possible 
future falls in the value of stocks. This sum 
has now been increased to £117,000, which 
will have the effect of minimising any 
further falls should they occur this year. 


The fall in the value of raw materials 
was accompanied by a sudden recession in 
business throughout the country with a 
slackening in the demand for our products, 
and here I must emphasise that as, in the 
main, we are manufacturers of packing 
materials, we are largely dependent upon the 
volume of trade throughout the country. 
In spite of our difficulties during the year, 
the mills have produced a greater tonnage 
of board and paper than ever before. 


STRONG FINANCIAE POSITION 


At this time it is more than usually diffi- 
cult to forecast the future. The demand for 
our products has not yet fully recovered, but 
the company is in a strong financial position, 
with ample reserves, amd current assets 
amounting to £1,132,492, against current 
liabilities and provisions of £659,640. The 
assets figure includes £421,970 in cash and 
tax reserve certificates, against £283,133 last 
year. 


Taking everything into consideration, we 
cannot expect the profit for the ensuing 
year to reach the high level of the last two 
years,,but this depends, of course, upon the 
general trade of the country. Our standard 
for the Excess Profits Levy has not yet been 
definitely fixed, but the tax will, of course, 
be chargeable for a full year in our next 
accounts. 


My thanks are due to my co-directors, to 
the staff and employees for the excellent 
results which have been achieved during the 
past year. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: —The statement which appears on the 
back of the report was drawn up about four 
weeks ago and I had hoped to be able to teil 
you that there has been a marked improve- 
ment in business in the meantime. There 
has been an improvement certainly, the 
volume of orders has increased, especially 
those orders that reach us through our asso- 
ciated companies, but customers are not 
taking delivery so rapidly as we would like. 
Doubtless this will improve as time goes on. 


There is one point that I wish to empha- 
sise—the terrible weight of taxation tnat 
industry is carrying. I said in the statement 
that more than two-thirds of the net profit 
is required for taxation. The actual figure 
this year is 67.86 per cent: In other words; 
of every £1 that we earn in trading, 13s. 7d. 
is taken away from us by taxation. Only 
6s. 5d. is left for the expansion*of the busi- 
ness, the purchase of new machinery and the 
payment of dividends. This is very serious, 
especially in an industry where machinery is 
so complex and expensive, and requires con- 
stant alteration to keep it up to date. 


The statement covers, I believe, all the 
most important points regarding the present 
position, so I will now propose the resolu- 
tion, after which I shall be very pleased to 
answer any questions you may wish to ask. I 
now propose :— 

“That the report of the directors and the 
accounts of the company for the year ended 
May 31, 2952, be, and they are hereby, 
approved and adopted that a final dividend 
of 15 per cent, less income tax, be paid to 
shareholders registered at the date of this 
meeting; that £80,000 be transferred to 
general reserve; and that £50,014, the 
balance of the. profit and loss account, be 
carried forward.” 


Mr J. R. Henry, OBE (joint assistant 
managing director) seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously. 


The retiring director (Mr Harry F. Smith) 
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was re-élected, and the fee of the 
(Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths ~ Co) 
was duly fixed. oe 


uditory 


TRIBUTE TO DIRECTORS AND St Arce 


Mr F, E, Armstrong, in proposing , 
cordial vote of thanks to the chairman 
directors and staff, expressed the view that 
the balance sheet was a very satisfactory One 
considering the very anxious and dificult 
times that industry was going through H- 
was very pleased that the directors had, with. 
out weakening the financial structure of the 
company, seen fit to continue to pay the same 
dividend of 25 per cent on the larger capital, 
He pointed out that whereas shareholders 
were receiving £61,407 as the result of the 
year’s working, no less a sum than £316,864 
had to be provided for taxation, and said 
that what agitated him at the moment way 
how long industry was going to be subjected 
to such staggering taxation. 


Mr Eric Davenport, in seconding the 
motion, said that although the industry was 
going through a difficult time, he was quite 
sure that the company would get more than 
= fair share of the business that was avail- 
able. 


The motion was carried unanimously, and 
the Chairman in a brief “acknowledgment 
said that he had had all possible support from 
everybody in the organisation. 





WALSALL CONDUITS 
LIMITED 


TAXATION OFFSETS IMPROVED 
RESULTS 


MR A. E. READ ON ESSENTIALS 
FOR SUCCESS 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Walsall Conduits Limited, was held on 
August Ist at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, 
Mr Albert E. Read (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is his statement which had 
been circulated with the report and accounts: 


As indicated by the attached accounts the 
combined profit of the parent company and 
its subsidiaries for the year ended December 
31, 1951, before providing for taxation, was 
£440,338, compared with £396,004 for the 
year 1950. The increase in profit has, how- 
ever, been more than offset by the larger 

rovision for taxation which, based on the 
egal liability to December. 31, 1951, 
amounted to £230,904, as against £176,933 
provided for in the 1950 accounts. The final 
net profit for the year 1951 is therefore 
£209,434, as compared with £219,021 for the 
preceding year. 


The consolidated balance sheet discloses 
a further strengthening of the liquid position, 
the excess of current assets over current 
liabilities at December 31, 1951, being 
£905,727, as compared with £772,112 ar the 
end of 1950. 


SUPPLY PROBLEMS 


In my statement last year I referred to 
difficulties which were being experienced in 
obtaining supplies of raw materials. [his 
scarcity of materials continued during the 
period covered by the accounts and adversely 
affected the result of the year’s trading. for 
the first time in 60 years a portion of the 
company’s plant was, for a short period, 
closed down owing to lack of steel. J 1%, 
however, glad to be able to report that there 
has recently been a definite improvemen! " 
the steel supply position. 


Two new service depots have been opened 
and stocked since December 31, 1950. ‘0 
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cluded with the accounts you will find a full 
ist of the company’s depots as at to-day’s 
date. These form an important part of our 
sales orgamisanion. 

We have at the present time, I am pleased 
wo say, a full order book for all our products, 
with the exception of ceramics in which 
branch cancellations of orders from Australia 
have had some effect on output. 


While I feel that the shareholders have 
every reason to be satisfied with the result 
of the year’s trading, as disclosed by the 
accounts, I would point out that generally 
speaking there is not today the same urgent 
demand for the supply of goods that there 
was during and simce the conclusion of the 
war and that in common with all other 
manufacturing concerns we shall in the 
future have to meet increasing competition 
both from home and abroad. 


TAXATION DRAIN ON INDUSTRY 


The bogey of ever-increasing taxation 
continues to cast a shadow over industry in 
general and, with the addition of the new 
excess profits levy, industry is being drained 
of its life-blood, mamely ready cash. 


The essentials for success of any business 
consist of four things—production, salesman- 
ship, finance and. efficient administration. 
Fach of these constituents is of vital import- 
ance to and must keep in step with the other 
three. The weak link in the chain today is 
finance, as Owing to the drain on liquid re- 
sources due to the demands of taxation, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to provide the 
necessary funds for an expanding and pro- 
gressive business. 


With 50 million people to sustain, a maxi- 
mum effort will obviously have to be made 
by every section of the community if our 
present standard of life is to be maintained 


and however much we may dislike the 
thought, our very existence as a first-class 
nation may well necessitate the working of 
longer hours, 


BOARD’S “PAY AS YOU GO” POLICY 


The business of this company was built up 
the hard way upon the old-fashioned but 
sull, in my view, sound principle of “ pay as 
you go. We had to make and save each £ 
before we spent it. If we needed new factory 
space, plant or equipment we made sacri- 
fices and saved until enough money had been 
put by to pay for it. ‘This has been the 
policy of the company during the 50 odd 
years that I have been responsible for its 
conduct, and I believe it still to be the only 
safe foundation upon which the superstruc- 
ture of a successful business can be built. 


In conclusion the directors wish to join me 
in expressing their thanks and appreciation 
to the management, staff and all employees 
at the various factories and depots for their 
efforts during the year which have enabled 
such satisfactory results to be achieved. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions were passed increasing 
the capital of the company to £500,000 by 
the creation of 750,000 additional ordinary 
shares of 4s. each ; paying up in full at par 
250,000 ordimary shares of 4s. each to be 
issued in the proportion of one new ordinary 
share for every three held and amending the 
articles of association. 

Reicrring to dividend policy the chairman 


Said : 


Whilst 1 cannot, of course, at this stage 
commit the board regarding the total divi- 
dends to be paid for the current year, I think 
}... ght that I should intimate that the 
“rectors intend to maintain the interim divi- 
dend of 20 per cent on the ordinary capital 


aS increased and payable at approximately 
the usual time. 


BRITISH, GLUES & 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
SIR ROGER DUNCALFE’S REVIEW 


The directors’ report and accounts for the 
year ended April 30, 1952, were issued to 
the stockholders on July 31st. The following 
are extracts from the review by the chairman, 
Sir Roger Duncalfe :— 


A year ago, in concluding my review, I 
said that, whilst the immediate prospect was 
prosperous, the future remained obscure and 
I suggested that, throughout the world, prices 
for raw materials and commodities had been 
raised to levels which could not continue 
indefinitely. The event has justified my 
warning that there would be some reaction. 
During the year.under review we produced 
and sold more, and prices showed some 
advance, consequently there was a consider- 
able increase in turnover ; these movements, 
however, were most noticeable in the earlier 
part of the year. In the later months, 
although production was substantially main- 
tained, demand receded, prices showed a 
tendency to fall, and our profit margin was 
lower. Raw material prices only reacted 
slowly to the fall in product prices and work- 
ing costs remained high. For. these reasons 
our profit is less than a year ago. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Consolidated profit after all charges other 
than United Kingdom taxation is £821,618 
(last year £892,434). Included in consoli- 
dated profit is £56,926 relating to previous 
years. After deduction of United Kingdom 
taxation, amounting to £473,000,‘ the net 
prof is £348,618 (last year £422,434). 


_ Profits amounting to £36,810 are retained 
in the accounts of subsidiary companies ; 
£41,236 balance of profit is brought forward 
from the previous year. The amount avail- 
able for appropriation is therefore £353,044 
(last year { 393,907). 


Appropriations have been made as 
follows : — 


(a) £100,000 to General Reserve, making 
it £300,000 ; 

(6) £80,000 to Replacement Reserve, 
making u £240,000 ; 

(c) £50,000 to our Pension Schemes, repre- 
senting substantial completion of our objective 


of making back service’ benefits the same as 
current service benefits. 


DIVIDENDS 


On the ordinary stock of £550,000 (as in- 
creased by last autumn’s £325,000 bonus 
distribution) the directors have declared a 
second interim dividend of 10 per cent, 
making 15 per cent for the year’ compared 
with the previous year’s distribution of 30 per 
cent on £225,000 of ordinary stock. They do 
not propose any further payment, 


TAXATION 


Based on the actual results for the four 
months ended April 30, 1952, we are advised 
that no provision for excess profits levy is re- 
quired in our 1951-2 accounts. 


Substantially increased as it is by the 
allowance on profits retained in the business, 
our standard for excess ‘profits levy is esti- 
mated at approximately £550,000 for our 
company year 1952-3. 


I am greatly concerned at the danger which 
industry faces with taxation at its present 
punitive level, under a system which treats 
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as profit the inflationary rise in stock prices 

also the sum by which inadequate wear 
and tear allowances on fixed assets fail to 
meet present replacement costs. 


But now that profits are falling, where will 
industry turn to find the necessary finance to 
Maintain its present productive assets, con- 
tinue its expansion and keep its plant up to 
date ? 


PRODUCTION AND SALE 


‘The total turnover of our Group exceeded 
last year’s record by about 20 per cent, but 
sales towards the end of the year suffered 
some recession, which has continued to date. 
Our total exports increased by nearly 40 per 
cent. 


Our works were well maintained through- 
out the year ; our production reached a new 
record, which was handled smoothly by our 
factories ; our technical department again 
contributed notably to progress by way of 
new process development, which was a 
marked feature of the year. 


THE FUTURE 


The start of our new year has been dis- 
appointing. The difficult conditions which 
affected the closing months of last year, and 
which I refer to in my opening paragraph, 
have continued, Whilst costs and prices are 
finding their new relationship there must in- 
evitably be, for us as for industry generally, 
a difficult period of readjustment. I am con- 
fident, however, that timely recognition of the 
factors I have mentioned, coupled with appro- 
priate action, will carry us through the reces- 
sion in world trade, should it develop, and 
also enable us to take full advantage of better 
trade when it comes. 


HENDERSON'S 
TRANSVAAL ESTATES 


SIR JOSEPH BALL’S REVIEW 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, Limited, was 
held on July 30th, in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE, chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: Although the profit before 
taxation, af99,274, is lower by some {£4,000 
only than the amount earned last year, taxa- 
tion has nevertheless risen from £48,566 to 
£54,596 for the year under review. The net 
profit after taxation, at £44,678, was, how- 
ever, sufficient to enable your directors to 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 
15 per cent for the sixth successive year. 


With regard to the company’s South 
African coal interests through Tweefontein 
United Collieries, Limited, the accounts of 
that company for the year ended December 
31, 1951, show that the profit on coal 
amounted to £129,099, being £42,703 down 
on that for the previous year. This sub- 
stantial reduction in profit was due to a less 
of revenue resulting largely from the com- 
plete embargo placed on exports just over a 
year ago. Plans are under active considera- 
tion for the exploration and establishment of 
further reserves of céal from the intact areas 
contiguous to the existing workings at Water- 
pan and, Tweefontein. 

White’s South African Portland Cement 
Company enjoyed another very successful 
year. 


Vryheid.—Prospecting is taking place on 
the company’s* asbestos properties in the 
Middelburg district, where fibre is already 
being produced on tribute. 


The report was adopted. 
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KELVIN & HUGHES, 
LIMITED 


MR RALPH GORDON-SMITH ON 
PROBLEM OF FINANCE 


The annual general meeting of Kelvin & 
Hughes, Ltd., was held on August 6th in 
London 


Mr Ralph Gordon-Smith (the chairman), 
who presided, in the course of his speech 
said : — 


The total capital and reserves. for the 
group amount to £1,141,430, an increase of 
some £218,000 from £923,190. This increase, 
in addition to the imcrease in future tax 
requirements, represents provisions made in 
previous years no longer required, and the 
profit of the year £96,977, less the relatively 
small sum of £18,449 for shareholders. 
Although the £218,000 ploughed back into 
the business has wholly gone in net current 
assets, it has been insufficient to finance the 
increase of over £250,000 in stocks and 
£90,000 in debtors, which is a direct reflec- 
tion of the substantial increase in output and 
sales. 

Last year I referred to the problem of the 
additional funds required to finance the 
company’s expansion and the effect of in- 
flated prices. Your Board has decided that 
under present conditions the situation can 
best be met by means of bank loans, at least 
until such time as the future can be more 
accurately assessed. 


EPL: A TAX ON PROGRESS 


So far as the retention of profits is con- 
cerned, your directors have given recognition 
to the increase in working capital resulting 
from changes in the purchasing power of 
money by transferring to capital reserves 
£50,000 out of this year’s profits and 
£200,000 out of past accumulations. Working 
capital is the life-blood of industry, so it is 
all the more regrettable that the enormous 
amount drained off by taxation has been still 
further increased by the excess profits levy, 
imposed by the most complex piece of tax 
legislation ever produced. This tax is a tax 
on progress, and is bound to hit hardest those 
progressive Comngeniins whose activities are 
most likely to help the country to rise above 
its present economic troubles, especially those 
with a large export trade like our own. 


For a number of years the ordinary divi- 
dend has been stabilised at 74 per cent, and 
your board feels it is time shareholders had 
a more reasonable return on their invest- 
ment. 


The year under review was an all-round 
record in the history of our group of com- 
panies. Output was up by nearly 50 per 
cent on the previous yeat’s total and all our 
commercial divisions—marine, aviation, and 
industrial—contributed to this increase ; over 
half of your company’s commercial output 
was exported in the face of increasing foreign 
competition. 


PRICES A VITAL FACTOR 


As such a large proportion of our business 
is derived from overseas markets, it is essen- 
tial to realise that price is once again rapidly 
becoming a vital factor in getting orders 
from other countries, and it was with the 
utmost reluctance that we were compelled to 
‘1crease our prices during the year due to 
wage increases. Most nations are trying to 
become self-supporting, and we are now 
meeting competition from Germany; the 
Japanese are also showing signs of entering 
the instrument field. International trading 
has now reached the dangerous stage where 
higher prices will definitely mean less busi- 
ness, with serious consequences for the 
country. 


The future outlook is so largely condi- 
tioned by circumstances beyond the com- 
pany’s control that it is quite impossible for 
me to make any accurate forecast of future 
results, but I think I have told you enough 
to show that the company is in a very healthy 
condition and progressing steadily. 


The report was adopted. 


AMALGAMATED DENTAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CAUSE FOR SOBER SATISFACTION 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Amalgamated Dental Company, 
Limited, was held on August Ist in London, 
Mr Aiken Watson, QC (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 


The year under review has been one of 
considerable difficulry. The recession in 
home sales which followed the restrictions 
on free dental treatment imposed in May, 
1951, was serious, and the full effect thereof 
is not reflected in the year under review. 


In the field of overseas trading National 
self-sufficiency has entered the field of 
secondary industry. World-wide restriction 
of exchange has been followed in many cases 
by total exclusion of imports save within the 
narrowest limits. 


These difficulties coupled with the general 
rise in the cost of labour and materials have 
all played their part in reducing the volume 
of your company’s trade. 


The end result for the year, if not a matter 
for congratulation, at least should bespeak 
sober satisfaction. 


Until some of these adverse conditions are 
removed and a review of penal taxation takes 
effect, the outlook for the company negatives 
any immediate expansion of trade. 


The company has recently put on the 
market a new acrylic filling material called 
“ Sevriton.” This material has received the 
highest professional endorsement. 


In the field of anaesthesia, the products of 
your company’s subsidiary, Medical and In- 
dustrial Equipment Limited, have earned 
high praise for their quality. 

On the financial side your company is 
experiencing the difficulties of a capital struc- 
ture designed to meet other conditions. 
Should occasion demand the board will have 
no hesitation in consulting the stockholders. 


The report was adopted. 





Economic Intelligence 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
a means whereby the specialist knowledge 
of The Economist, its research facilities 
and its sources of information, both at 
home and overseas, can be directed to the 
particular requirements of business firms 
and other organisations. The Unit can 
supply information and prepare reports on 
a wide range of subjects. In suitable cases, 
it can provide authoritative opinions on 
specific problems. 


The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1 
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KEPONG (MALAY) 
RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 


MR T. J. CUMMING ON Tig 


OUTLOOK 
The forty-seventh annual general meetig 
of this company was held on Augus: 5th . 
London, Mr T. J. Cumming, the >hairman, 


presiding. 
The following is an extract from h 
lated statement for 1951 :— 


The results of the year’s working show 1 
profit of £617,029 before providin 
tion, which is placed at £375,000. 


ae 


posed to pay a final dividend of 10 per a 
less tax, making 30 per cent, less tax, for th: 
year. While profits for the year exceedad 
those of the previous year by over £111,000, 


increased provision for taxation absorbs the 
greater part of the increase. 


The crop at 10,051,500 Ib was somewhar 
disappointing but in view of the conditions 
it is really a fine achievement to have 
harvested so much. The main production 
continued to be latex in various forms which 
passed through the bulking installation in 
Singapore and in this country at Hull, where 
increased accommodation made it easier to 
deal with deliveries. The average net price 
realised for rubber of all grades was 33. 4.034, 
per pound. 

The outlook as regards market price is 
doubtful. The competition from a low-priced 
synthetic output will be hard to combat on 
present Malaya costs. Various statistics tend 
to show that the rubber likely to be produced 
in the not too distant future will be required 
to meet the world’s demands, but in the 
meantime we must be prepared for reduced 
prices. 


The report was adopted. 


AMALGAMATED. BANKET 
AREAS, LIMITED 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on August 6th, in 
don, Major General W. W. Richards, 
CB, CBE, MC, the chairman, presiding. 
The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

The directors’ report. and the statement of 
accounts cover the financial year ended on 
September 30, 1951. The net profit of 
£227,497 is the best ever attained by the 
company. It was necessary to charge this 
profit with the expenditure incurred in the 
maintenance and development of the Fanti 
and Tamsoo mines, £113,106, and we recom- 
mend a dividend 24 per cent, less tax. 
This modest recommendation will mark the 
return of our y to the dividend list 
after an absence 14 years. 


For the third successive year a record [on- 
nage of ore was mi and milled and, at 
656,545 tons, showed an imcrease over the 
previous year of 118,855 tons, with a gold 
recovery of 93,749 ounces. 


Development of the 20th level of the 
Abbontiakoon mine has, since the end of 
the year, met with some success. To date, 
on 20 “C” East Limb Drive North, the 
reef has been sampled over a length of 520 
feet giving an average value of 5.7 dwts per 
ton over a width of 39.5 inches. This 5 * 
development result of major importance 


In. the Fanti section, better values arc 
being encountered in the latest development 
of No. 14 Drive South in the, Fanti South 
shaft.. The last 185 feet sampled have 
averaged 5.9 dwts per ton over a width of 
42.2 inches. The total ore reserves are <om- 
puted at 4,255,035 tons. 


The report was adopted. 
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Me urt .rticulars and information as to the method of application 


Be SH ABOE GROUP, consisting of diesel and electrical engineer- 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


& 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


ns are inyited for the position of Lecturer in Economic 


rhe will be within the range of £650-£1,000 per annum 


Aus plus cost-of-living adjustment (£231 males and £175 
a from August Ist), with annual increments of £50. The 


salat ject to deductions under the State Superannuation Act. 


ing salary will be fixed according to the qualifications 
» of the successful candidate. 


ained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
hind h Commonwealth, 5, Gorden Square, London, W.C;1. 
rhe x, date for the receipt of applications is September 15, 


ries, has a Vacancy for a Group Controller of Accounts, 
: é | office in Londor, Candidates should be Chartered or 
Incort i Accountants, with a wide knowledge of industry. An 
inderstanding of standard costs and budgetary control an advantage. 
Commencing salary £2,500 per annum. he appointment is pension- 
sble.—Reply in confidence to D.S.A.B. rw Brush Aboe Group, 
Duke's Court, Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the Editorship of an old-established 
A Liter Journal with a considerable and growing sale at home 
1 abr 


Experience as an Editor will be an advantage, but the Publishers 
will give reful consideration to applications from journalists who 
have id permanent staff posts and who are looking for much more | 
responsibi . First ne knowledge of the book publishing trade | 

l be an a t tox 36. i 


(ane! (cE graduate, (honours economics and statistics, now 
tat in fleece-lined public service niche, requires good 
ob of hard work in elear air.—Box 34, 


| he ANSPORT consultant offers advisory service to Traders, includ- 
nef 


operation, licences, costings, freight charges, consigning 


| XPOR es Manager required. Age not over 40, Experience in 

J similar position essential. Knowledge of brush and toilet 

goods trades an advantage, British nationality. Good prospects. 

Salary £1,000 per annum or according to qualifications._Applications 
riting to the Managing Director, Halex Ltd., London, E.4. 


Ww 
RUSENE: > executive, aged 40, barrister, chartered sécretary, fluent 

Fren widely travelled, 20 years’ experience finance, industry 
and comn e, recently bg adviser and secretary important inter- 
national erns with wide responsibilities ranging from organisa- 
tion and agement to commefcial negotiations, secks appointment 
offering greater scope for qualifications, unrivalled experience and 
ndoubted capacity, Interview London.—Box 39. ' 
T= Labour Party invites applications for the post of: Research 

Assistar Knowledge of economics and the Labour Movement, 
and draftir ability essential.. Salary £550 to £650.—Application 
forms, tt eturned with specimens of written work, not later than 
Angust 30, 1952, from More ue. The Labour Party, Transport 
House, Smith Square, London, & 1, 





The Economist—BY AIR 
‘Annual Subscription Rates 


US.A.: $21.50 or £7 14a 

Canada: $21.50 or £7 14s. 

South and Central America and 
West Indies : £7, 

Australia: £6 15Ss, (sterling). 

New Zealand : £8 (sterling). 
Union of South Africa: €5 10s, eageererenes wenn | 5% 
indiaand Ceylon: £6, eyo a slang es cate 
Iran: £6. Poland, iceland : £5 5s, 

Iraq: £6, Rest of Europe : £4 |5s, 


Hongkong : £6 !0s. 

Egypt: £6, 

Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5 5s, 
~ East Africa: £5 5s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Malaya: £6 5:, 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Uneorporated im the Colany of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Member: is limited to the extent and in manner preseribed by Ordinance No. 6 
of 1929 of the Colony. 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - - - - tie + £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - a - + $20,000,000 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.8.5. 
Lendon Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.i. 
Londen Managers: &. A. Gray, M.0., A.M, Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.8 BE. 




















BRANCHES 

BURMA OBRTNA (Con INDIA MALAYA (Coa) N. BORNEO (Con.) 

Rangoon Shangha) Bom! Jobore Bahru Kuala Belait 
CEYLON *‘Swatow Calcutta Kuala Laswpu Sandakan 

Colombo *Tientein INDO-CHINA Malacca ‘ Tawa 
CHINA ¥ Haiphong Muar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy IM AWA(JAVA) Saigon Penang lieite 
*Canion Djakarta JAPAN Simgapore Manila 
*Chefoo Surahaja Kobe Singapore SIAM 
*Dairen BUROPE Osaka (Orchard Road) Bangkok 
*PFoechow Hambarg Tekyo Sungei Patani UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teluk Avson KINGDOM 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH Leadon 
*Moukden Hong Koug Cameron BORNEO USA. 
*Naaking Kowloon Highlands Brunei Town New York 
*Peking Mongkok Ipoh Jesselton San Francisco 


* Branches at psee not operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprebensive service as Trustees and Executors le also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies to 
HONG KONG LONDON 








SINGAPORE 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Secretary to the 
Appointments Committee (who would also be a Deputy to the 
Secretary) at a salary within the range £900 to £1,100. 

The person appointed will be expected to interview students who 
desire to be registered with the Appointments Committee, to advise 
them on their careers and also to maintain close liaison with prospec- 
tive employers. It is desirable that applicants should have had 
previous experience of this type of work and experience in industry 
would be an advantage. The appointment will date from November 1, 
1952, or such later date as may be arranged. F.S.S,U. and family 
allowance benefits, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom five copies of the applications should be submitted not later 


than September 20, 1952. 
GEORGE P. RICHARDSON, 
Assistant Secretary of University Court. - 
THE POLYTECHNIC, 309 REGENT STREET, W.1 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
SHORT FULL-TIME COURSES : 

Industrial Relations and Productivity (for workers’ representa- 
tives). Courses for Office Supervisors. Social Techniques of 
Management (for senior executives). 

Poe E DAY COURSES ‘(one half day a week or one half day a 
ortnight) : 

Intermediate Certificate and Diploma in Management Studies, 
Courses for Foremen and Supervisors, Courses for Office Super- 
visors. Job Relations for fessional Workers. Legal Back- 
ground for Policy Making (for senior executives). Work Simplifica- 
tion in the Office (for senior executives), 

EVENING COURSES : 
Intermediate Certificate and Diploma in Management Studies. 
Final professionali examinations. 

Evening session, 1952-53, commences on Monday, September 22. 
New evening students will be enrolled on September 15th, 5-8 p.m. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on’ application-to the undersigned, 

J. C. JONES, 
___ Director of Education. 


Cee MANAGER or Sales/Advertising Manager. Unrivalled 
BR experience of large-scale marketing consumer goods (foodstuffs 
and chemist lines) as top level executive with famous firms. Highest 
qualifications (including F.S.M.A.) and integrity. Resident London. 
Exceptional personality.—Box 24. 


LEASE listen to Mr. Gilbert _Harding, who is speaking In. the 
Home Service at 8.25 p.m. on August 10th, about the work of 
The Hostel of God. 29, North Side, Clapham Common, 8.W.4, which, 


free of charge, cares.for those in the last stages of mortal fliness— 
mainly cancer. 


r ADY GRADUATE (M.A, Oxon), aged 27, five years’ experience of 

4 econemics and statistics in market research, seeks position in 
commercial or industrial organisation.—Box 37. 

HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, 


W.C.2, invites you to submit lists ot books on Economics, History, 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded), 
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A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations : B.Sc. Econ., 
LL.B., aad other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local 
Examinations, &c. 

Alao expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams,, and for the professional exams., in Accountancy, 

Law, Sales Management, &c., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses in 

commercial subjecta. 
oe More than $0,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
Guarantee of Coaching until Buccessfal. Text-book tending library. Moderate fees, payable 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to the Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2), ST. ALBANS o call 30 Queen Victorig St., London, EC.4, 





London; W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newsparsr, Lrp., 


1. Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 2d.—Saturday, August 9, 1952. 
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Made in Florence five hundred years ago, this 
armillary sphere of brass was used in astronomy in 
ar Z the Middle Ages. The great astronomer Galileo 
worked for a time in Florence where he is buried. 
Merchant adventurers and bankers, the Florentines 
were also famed as artists and craftsmen. They 
knew the value of the alloy of zine and copper which is 


brass as a material for making scientific instruments. 





Brass is.a metal of vital importance, used in the production of bearings, bushes, nuts, bolts, condensers, gears, 
hardware, instruments, lighting and plumbing fixtures and pumps. Zinc and copper are alloyed together to make 
Brass. It is manufactured in the form of sheets, tubes, rods and wire, castings, forgings and extrusions, and 
ranges from a warm reddish colour to a pale yellow, determined by the variation of the zinc and copper content. 
Brass is resistant to atmospheric and marine corrosion and is specially suited for 
applications exposed to adverse weather conditions. 


So does Zine in this disguised form play yet another vital role in everyday use, 
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